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Times are different- 
pressure still the same 1 


By Vanessa BaCrouni 

Special to The Star 

A RECENT dramatised read¬ 
ing of "Rest Upon ihc Wind" 
marks another step in the ev¬ 
olution of a new play by Jor¬ 
danian aclor/writcr Nadim 
Sawalha. On n brief visit to 
Jordan, Nadim gathered to¬ 
gether a group of friends and 
with them presented the lat¬ 
est draft of his creation to an 
invited audio tec. 

"Rest upon the Wind" tack¬ 
les the elusive character of 
pool revolutionary turned 
pncilist Gibran Khalil Gibran 
who at Ihc turn of the centu¬ 
ry wrote and painted in vol¬ 
untary exile in the United 
Stales. 

Ihc play focuses on die 
celibate relationship Gibran 
developed with his mentor 
liieiul and Moved Maty 
Haskell. The retain msliip, 
well documented in letters, 
diaries and dedications, indi¬ 
cates its centrality to his life 
and work in America. 

In an interview with The 
.Star, Nadim explained how 
he was drawn to Gibran, 
finding numerous parallels in 
hi-s own life to that of the 
mythical hero, maintaining that 
the immigrant artist today 
faces similar problems to that 
of his predecessors. "Times 
are different" he elaborates 
"and the texture of experi¬ 
ence is vastly dissimilar but 
the core, the pressures of 
home and abroad, remain the 
same." 

Gibran suffered more 
crudely from the assumptions 
of the cultural stereotype, in¬ 
adequate in accomplish¬ 
ments, than we do today but 
die stereotypes, refined, still 
exist. He also came under 
immense pressure from his 
family and Lebanese emis¬ 
saries. Nadim maintains that 
Gibran transcended die two 
pressures by creating a spiri¬ 
tual platform for himself. 

All immigrants carry lug¬ 
gage, other than their subcas¬ 
es, around with them, which 
is best unloaded if they wish 
to succeed in dicir new 
homeland. "Taboos dial art* 
dear to you aren’t broken eas¬ 
ily' says Nadim, admitting 
that it took him 15 years to 
get used to living in the larg- 
er world, away from his 
family comer," when he left 
Jordan to embark on a thea¬ 
ter career in Enghind. 

Nadlin first caught a literal 
glimpse at the excitement of 
theater when as a boy he 
spied through n keyhole on a 
nativity piny being per-, 
i untied in a, Madaba Church: 
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Encouraged by his drama 
teacher at die Bishop's 
school and the liberal atti¬ 
tude of his family, he applied 
to and was accepted by the 
Rose Bnifort Drama school 
in Sidcup Kent. There, act¬ 
ing for the first time with the 
opposite sex he felt strait- 
jacketed by his inhibitions. 
His first job in 1958 was as 
assistant stage manager at 
Bromley repertory theater. 


He was thirsty for knowledge 
and experience and wanted 
to know everything about 
film making, writing and tel¬ 
evision production. He began 
gelling small parts in major 
feature films, his first being a 
Spanish hotel manager in "A 
Touch of Class" wilh Glenda 
Jackson. 

Since 1970 till the present 
day he has acted in three 
stage plays and two dozen 


than idealistic and he accepts 
what work comes his way." I 
would never let idealism pre¬ 
vent me from learning and 
gaining experience. Ameri¬ 
can films and actors, he says, 
have taught him the art of 
film technique, of behaving 
naturally under the gaze of 
the "great big eye" and of 
projecting intensity without 
physical activity. 

During the last 20 years 
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Nadim Sawalha (right) withEnglish actor Ben Kingsley. 


the usual route trod by aspir¬ 
ing young actors. He was 
fired nine months later hav¬ 
ing no work permit. He then 
worked freelance for the 
BBC Arabic service and lat¬ 
er became presenter of an 
'Around London" pro¬ 
gramme designed to intro¬ 
duce London to Arabic visi¬ 
tors. Nadim returned to 
Jordan in 1966 with a wife 
and small children to take 
pait in the new theater move¬ 
ment that had begun under 
the direction of die laic Ab¬ 
dul Hamid Sharaf. In 1970 
he decided to return to Ene- 
laml. 6 

On his return Nadim off¬ 
loaded what lie calls his 
punst taboos" letting go of 
his belief dial the industry 
owed him a privileged posi¬ 
tion. He worked in any and 
every media from radio, ad¬ 
vertising television and film. 

”1 thought the rest of the 
world was trash and Umt I 
was the best" said Nad- 
dim and during this time he 
discovered the rest of the 
woild was, as good as l am” 


films often handling major 
roles in such films as "Wind 
and the Lion" wilh Sean 
Connery and Candice Ber¬ 
gen, "Misunderstood" with 
Gene Hackman and "Half 
Moon Street" with Signeurey 
Weaver. 

Like most actors in Britain, 
Nadim has been typecasted 
and the roles he is called on 
to perform arc roughly 50 
per cent Arab and 50 per 
cent the rest of the World 
(Greeks, Indians, Pakistanis, 
Turks, Spaniards, Latin 
Americans etc). Although 
Nadim tries to break out of 
the Lypecast when he can, he 
still relishes in the research 
involved in ethnic roles, the 
excursions into other cul¬ 
tures." 

"The exterior actions and 
appearance of Arabs are dra¬ 
matic and colourful food for 
writers" explains Nadim, 
who has often been cast as 
the bad guy aiid although 
such one dimensional per¬ 
ceptions lifted from the 
newspapers, can be weari¬ 
some to the actor. 

Nadim's attitude-to his pro- 
xession is moire pragmatic 


Nadim has evolved into a 
"citizen of the world." "You 
cannot live in the world and 
then reject it in favour of the 
small comer of your native 

'^ e sa ^ s maintaining 
mat his earlier hot headed, 
hot tempered insularity as a 
young man had retarded his 
progress as an artist and a hu¬ 
man being for several years. 

This gradual metamorpho¬ 
sis is an echo of the internal 
revolution that took place in 
Gibran's life when he trans¬ 
formed from insurgent to a 
man of peace; "a remarkable 
and courageous stance to 
have taken in such a belliger¬ 
ent age." * 

Nadim first began working 
on a play script about Gibran 
two years ago after working 
on a film with the English at? 
tor Ben Kingsley. Kingsley 
expressed an interest in Gi- 

man the poet 
and after several conversa¬ 
tions Nadim committed him¬ 
self to writing a play about 
the legendary writer. Being 

.JJJfW 1 t0 a foreigner’.hiijv; 
self he i was fascinated by the 
relationship between Mary: 
and Gibran and its iparallels,' 


j to all cross cultural marriag- 
[ es. "Relationships between 

■ men and women of different 
I cultures can be exciting 

■ and constructive," he 
, says "but should the balance 
' lip either way through the ag- 
5 grcssivc narrow mindedness 
: of one or both of ihc partnera 
? it can become pure hell," 

Nadim began to make a 
thorough study of Gibran’s 
i character, reading around 40 
American and Mid Eastern 
books about his life and cri¬ 
tiques of his work. He found 
the American sources to be 
cither uncnthusiastic or over 
enthusiastic and generally 
failing to evaluate. Except 
for a Ihcsis by Khalil Hawi.a 
professor of literary criticism 
at the AUB, which resisted 
satisfying the inclination to¬ 
wards myth; he could not 
find a single well- reasoned 
work from Middle Eastern 
scholars. Nadim's personal 
study of Gibran led him to 
his own conclusions about 
the man as a man and an art¬ 
ist. He considers Gibran’s 
strength to be his innocence 
and naivety rather than his 
literary achievements. He 
also merits Gibran's dedica¬ 
tion to inquiry into the arts 
and his delving into man's 
soul as remarkable. 

These deductions arc evi¬ 
dent in the play which con¬ 
centrates on Gibran the man 
rather than Gibran the poet 
which held greater sway in 
earlier drafts. Nadim found 
the workshop rehearsals here 
in Jordan very useful where 
he says he was reminded that 
Gibran was a Middle Eastern 
revolutionary rather than a 
Russian or North European 
one. Gibran was therefore 
more tolerant of the ills of 
society, which being tribal 
was less oppressive than its 
European counterparts. Gi¬ 
bran was a "protestant." in 
the original meaning of the, 
word, dying outside the 
church; who went through! 
two personal revolutions, one : 
socio-political, the other spir-i 
itual. "Rest upon the Wind";; 
is a treatise on Gibran's nfiat L ; 
uration in an alien environ¬ 
ment, where the social prejii-.... 
dices of which he was fully;J 
aware, were counterbalanced;; 
by the nurturing love of hfc t- 
friend Mary Haskell ;4- 
Nadim returned home [0/ 
Ehgland, with his 
early January where, rid ftbp^ 
to work further on! it, 

■ he feels: it’s str6hg!enbu^? Ji; ; 
;„tyilt offer ; jti to vari0%!ipdd -f 
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King Hussein says ACC summit opens new 
opportunities for further achievements 


AMMAN (Star) - His Majesty 
King Hussein has said that the 
Arab Co-operation Council 
(ACC) summit which will be 
held in Amman on 24 February 
will open new opportunities for 
achieving further steps towards 
(lie fulfillment of the Council's 
objectives. 

During a visit to die ACC 
headquarters in Amman on 
Tuesday, King Hussein said the 
ACC countries have based their 
action on solid ground and suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplishing 
achievements that would lead to 
many gains for the peoples of 
the ACC member stales. The 
King met with die Secretary- 
General of the ACC Dr Hilmi 
Nnmmar and discussed with him 



preparation for the Amman 
ACC summit. 

Expressing hope that the com¬ 
ing ACC summit will "enable us 
to review the recent develop¬ 
ments in the Arab and interna¬ 
tional arenas, and to crystallise a 
unified position that would ben- 


Time to 


IM 


efit the whole Arab nation," the 
King said the new summit will 
witness new moves towards 
joint action and that the ACC 
countries will maintain the same 
course of action they followed 
last year. He was accompanied 
by Crown Prince Hassan. 


Time to 


Engineers gear 
for elections 

AMMAN (Star) - The regular 
annual meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Engineers As¬ 
sociation scheduled to be held 
on Friday 9 February is likely to 
be postponed until 16 February. 

Under the chairmanship of the 
Association's President Leith 
Shbeilat, die meeting will dis¬ 
cuss the annual report of the As¬ 
sociation's Council and will vote 
on its 1990 draft budget. 

Meanwhile, preparations for 
the- 22,600-mc-mber Associa¬ 
tion's Council elections have 
been completed as the deadline 
for candidates' registration ends 
today, Thursday. 

Five engineers have been offi¬ 
cially registered to contest elec¬ 
tion for the presidency of the 
Association which will be held 
on 23 February. 
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The business day, and another business trip that 
means pressure and making every minute count. 

Sol just wantto arrive on time and in good shape 
ready (or that vital meeting. H ' 

, Royal Jordanian's new Business Class means a 
smooth, comfortable Bight with excellent service, wide seats 
ana traditional Jordanian 
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• His Majesty King Huss¬ 
ein will soon send a num¬ 
ber of envoys to deliver 
messages to Arab leaders 
about the latest develop, 
ments in the region and 
the dangers stemming 
from massive Soviet Jew¬ 
ish immigration to Israel 
and to the occupied terri¬ 
tories, as well as Yitzhak 
Shamir's recent state¬ 
ments about "grater Is¬ 
rael". 

• The Foreign Ministry 
has asked its counterparts 
in the Arab Co-operation 
Council member states to 
start co-ordination about 
candidacy to vacant posts 
in Arab and world organ¬ 
isations and institutions, 
as well as voting for such 
posts. This include the 
Arab League and world 
academic organisations. 

• The Foreign Ministry 
instructed Jordanian am¬ 
bassador's abroad to pro¬ 
vide it with all informa¬ 
tion regarding Soviet 
Jewish emigration to Is¬ 
rael. It also asked for co¬ 
ordinated effort by Arab 
ambassadors to clarify the 
dangers posed by this emi¬ 
gration. 

• A Royal decree grant¬ 
ing amnesty to political 
prisoners in the kingdom 
will be issued during the 
ACC summit which will 
be held in Amman on 24 
February. The govern¬ 
ment will soon submit its 
recommendations on this 
Issue to the King. 


Focus on 
Parliament 

By Alunad A1 Husban 

• The expected reshuffle in 
the cabinet of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Mudar Badmi) will not 
lead to the joining of Mus¬ 
lim bloc deputies to the 
new government, according 
to members of the bloc. 

Sources dose to the 
House said that Speaker Su¬ 
leiman Arar was asked by 
die Prime Minister to con¬ 
duct negotiations on the 
matter with the bloc mem¬ 
bers. 

• Some members of the 

House will soon make an 
official request for amend¬ 
ing the internal regulations 
of the Parliament. These 
deputies say that iniroduc-; 
ing amendments to the reg- .. 
ulations have become a 
must in light of.the new do- 
velopments in Jordan's po 1 
litical and parliamentary 
lives. ' * ■ . 

• Muslim bloc sources 
have confirmed that Sheikh 
Abdul Munem AbuZant is. 11 
still a member of the bloc 
but said that his member¬ 
ship is currently.frozen ash. .; 

"punishment" fpr. his failure v 
to comply with. the’.dew•' 
sions of the brotherhood. 

• The, Upper Hoiise -jof;: f 
Parliament (Seriate) JiiMv; 0; 
ified the Atrib:Co*0^iei^p9 n /; 
l Council Charter;, r ft 
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Efforts pooled to 'face lift' Zarqa Basin farms 

D.. TnMn DnnflfnMj r“- - 


By Tara Bradford 

Special to The Star 

JERASH - Just a few years ago, 
the future of the Jordanian farm 
looked anything but bright. Be¬ 
set by financial woes, many 
farmers were abandoning rural 
life for improved job prospects 
in Amman. Those who remained 
could barely grow enough food 
to feed their families, much less 
produce extra crops to profit in 
the marketplace. 

Today, thanks to a co¬ 
operative effort undertaken by 
Jordanian, German and Australi¬ 
an organisations, some 12,000 
farms in the Zarqa River Basin 
are receiving "face lifts." The 
changes are not merely cosmetic, 
with stone walls and terraces. 
Each farm receives an individual 
plan, designed to maximise its 
natural assets. The plan is partic¬ 
ularly aimed at stemming soil 
erosion, thus contributing to¬ 
wards crop output for years to 
come. 

The project, under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Ministry of Agricul- 
; lure, utilises talents of the Aus- 
; Indian firm, SAGRIC Inter¬ 
national, in joint venture with 
Jouzy and Partners of Amman. 
The management consultancy of 
the project is contracted to the 
West German firm Agrar-Und 
Hydrotechnik (AHT). 

Funding is provided by the 
Kuwait-based Arab Fund for So¬ 
cial and Economic Develop¬ 
ment, the Islamic Development 
Bank, the financial arm of the 
Organisation of the Islamic Con¬ 
ference, other Arab donors and 
the Jordanian Government. 

The project was initiated in 
March 1987, following a three- 
year feasibility study by GTZ of 
West Germany. 

"This is the first project in this 
area where the principle concept 
is proper land use," noLed Adnan 
Arafei, project director for the 
Ministry of Agriculture. "The 
project is very very important, 
because the government would 
like this area to be covered in 
green by 1993." 

"It is social and cultural, as 
well as economic," Arafat com¬ 
mented. "One of our goals is to 
stop emigration from rural areas 
to cities. As a result of this pro¬ 
ject, many farmers are going 
pack to their farms and are try¬ 
ing to work their land. By con¬ 
tinually upgrading the farms, 
tanners cam help but increase 
their income and production," he 
said. 

^yafet said he considers the 
project a unique example for 
other areas of Jordan. "It is the 
phot programme from which we 
2 learning about organisation 
and training," he remarked. 

Australian Ambassador to Jor- 
yn Robert Bowkcr agreed with 
^ratals assessment of the pro- 
J5J.* ^nllenges. 'To make the 
project work, it is important to 
come to grips with the social 
aonc, as much as the agricultu- 
1 «Mnk the SAGRIC 
I”}} h “ s adapted very well to the 

environment," Bowker 
.They see that in order for 
n.5L J0b 10 effective, it re- 
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GMCbni use plattuer Jeff Palmer art Jordanian farmer Ga- - 

sim At-Hassan inspect a stone wall at the latter’s farm 
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su'e comparable to those in South the next two or three years. I 
Australia, Bowkcr said. "We think it is essential; without the 
nave experience m Australia Australians, it would be very dif- 
with rain-fed agriculture, as well ficult to condnuc the project." 
as problems with deforestation Haupt said the German oov- 
and over-grazing. I think the cmmcnl has agreed "in prfnci- 

success rate of the project of Jor- pie" to extend the project until 
dan thus far is very cneourag- 1993. "I strongly believe this dc- 

cision will materialise, but the- fi- 

Feasibility study figures indi- nal decision will be taken after 
cated5,665 farms encompassing the evaluation," noted Haupt. In- 
699,000 dunums would make up spcctions of the project by the 
the project's environs. However, Gennan Ministry of Economic 
land subdivision has resulted in Co-operation began on 29 Janu- 
morc than twice the number of 

farms originally anticipated, said r* .. 

W.J. Davies, SAGRIC's team 
leader. • •_ 

Despite the unexpected chal- 
lenge of revamping 12,000 
farms, Davies said he expects 
the project to meet its targeted 
completion date of 1993. "This 
has meant reconsideration of 
project policy, as to how to han- ' , V • 

die the large number of farms > - • ,• 1 -j 

and a reassessment of targets," A. " 'V;.; ,. 
he remarked. "However, we are - f i AIi I 
still expecting to meet the origi- V- • 

nal target, although this may ' /. ■ 

mean necessary rescheduling of £•*+}- ‘ 

resources and redesign of the 
project on the part of the Minis- 
try of Agriculture." Js :! \ 

"For us to make a plan for 
each farm, the down-time is the 
same for a small farm as for a 
large one," Davies explained. C® 

"Wc are doing more processing 
work than wc ever expected." 

Davies, who heads the consul- 
tancy while on leave from the 
South Australia Agriculture 
Commission, said there must be 
considerable flexibility and lali- 
tude with the project's style of 
operation. 'The question is 
whether this consultancy is ex- 
tended or not and provided the 
high cost per man can be met 
from within a very limited Jorda- 
nian budget," Davies noted. "The 
project must also further develop 
Us planning and operations assis- 

“A' February. 18 deadline for 
contract renewal for the consul- , 
tancy has been set. It would be 
very difficult for the Jordanians 
to continue the project on 1 the-ir 
own," said Wolfgang Haupt, 
team leader for the German man- 
agement consultancy staff of six. 

"I do .not expect any decision 
which would concliide that the 
Australians stop their activldes, 

although; I do exjpect rather,a re- 

. dubed staff;" Haupt remarked. 

"The Australian involvement is ; . 

s^lv^ : important pnd wlllfcdri- 

■ rtinue - to' be very'important fpr ' : 

-,.TT| l; ; - it :.jJ _■ i IvrtaMlMMaBMManaaaaMai 


ary and will continue through 20 
February. They will base inspec¬ 
tions on overall project perfor¬ 
mance as designated in the feasi¬ 
bility study; then look into actual 
achievements of the project, 
Haupt said. Inspectors will also 
review the performances of all 
parlies concerned with the pro¬ 
ject, added Haupt. 

Over the next month, agencies 
including the University of Jor¬ 
dan Consultancy and the Arab 
Fund for Social and Economic 


Development will tour the pro¬ 
ject area and compile inspection 
reports. "Wc have had good sup¬ 
port from our Jordanian counter¬ 
parts and from GTZ and AHT, 
and obviously we hope the pro¬ 
ject will be continued,” said 
Australian Ambassador Bowker. 
"Wc look forward to these re¬ 
views and I am sure we will give 
very professional impressions." 

"At the same time, we realise 
the budgetary constraints of the 
Jordanian government and the 
necessity of coping with priori- 
i t ros ,M Bowkcr remarked. 
Glcarly the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture has to consider budgetary 
problems. It is an expensive- pro¬ 
ject. But ii is one that wc arc 
proud to have been associated 
with these past few yearn. U has 
raised our profile in Jordan and 
ccnainly it is one that farmers 
themselves hove supported." 

"The basic ideas of the feasi¬ 
bility study arc still valid," 
Haupt emphasised. The project 
was divided into three sub¬ 
projects developing private pro¬ 
grammes for each farm; forest 
inventory and forcstation; and 
river bank protection. 'The plan¬ 
ning began with an individual 
approach, but the project organ¬ 
isers are now changing the con¬ 
cept to one of block planning,” 

Continued on page 8 
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UNRWA's Jordan Director 


'..not a cut, but a re-allocation 1 


WHEN UNRWA, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agen¬ 
cy for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, was set up by (he 
United Nations General Assem¬ 
bly iu 1950, it was to give 
’'short-lcrm" help to the 750,000 
Palestinian refugees who were 
displaced as a result or the 1948 
Arab-lsraeli war and the creation 
of Israel. 

Forty years later UNRWA is 
moving away from direct relief 
to provide essential education 
and health services to more than 
2.1 million Palestinian refugees 
in the West Bonk and Gaza, Jor¬ 
dan, Syria and Lebanon. And ns 
the political side of the issue has 
not been solved, UNRWA's 
sliort-tcnm mandate is Incoming 
a eons mm wuy of life. 

In the view of Mr Elc J. Snaf, 
director of UNRWA nlfairs in 
Jordan, the relation his agency 
lias with die refugees is "a sort 
of love-hate relationship." For 
the refugees UNRWA is a con¬ 
stant reminder of a debacle, 
while on the love side of it, the 
agency has helped “keep the Pal¬ 
estinian identity alive," says Mr 
Saaf, who believes that without 
UNRWA die refugees might 
have integrated with other socie¬ 
ties. 

Presently UNRWA is under at¬ 
tack from its own beneficiaries 
because of a management deci¬ 
sion to do away with the mid¬ 
day meal, or the supplementary 
feeding programme, which 
serves about 9500 children in 
Jordan alone. 

While Mr Saaf defends the de¬ 
cision to abolish this programme 
he assures the refugees that "this 
is not a cut but a re-allocation of 
funds into the more important 
health sector of UNRWA's ser¬ 
vices." 

The mid-day meal programme 
began in the early fifties when 
UNRWA's role was mainly to 
provide rations and not services. 
Today the programme costs $1.2 
million in Jordan alone. "What 
some see as a cut, we see as"a 
change in our priorities," says 
Mr Saaf. 

"The priority is not in the mid¬ 
day meal programme, it is more 
in out-patient care and health 
centre... providing doctors, den¬ 
tists and nurses...." 

While health officers say latest 
surveys do not indicate the pres¬ 
ence of a major nutritional prob¬ 
lem in refugee camps, the direc¬ 
tor of the Jordanian operation 
admits that the sendee is "defi¬ 
nitely’* of some economic benefit 
lo the families concerned. 

"Food has probably a psycho¬ 
logical impact which we may 
sometimes underestimate," Mr 
Saaf says. "But we think in 
terms of doctors and improve¬ 
ments in schools and the intro¬ 
duction of computers..." 

Tho gradual phasing out of the 
mid-day meal programme has al¬ 
ready stoned. 

Iho riist step oxcludcd chil¬ 
dren whoso ages arc between 5 
and f> the second step, which 
will take place in the middle of 
die year will go one year down 
PJ «cluduig tho-4-year-olds and 
die final step, by the end of Ihc 
year, will cover tho threc-year- 
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Mr Ele J . Saaf, director of UNRWA's affairs in Jordan believes the 
agency's role has moved from looking after the welfare of the Palestini¬ 
an refugees to that of providing essential services. This is why he will 
abolish the mid-day meal programme this year which benefits 9500 chil¬ 
dren . But he promises an increasingly wary refugee population that this 
is not a cut and that the $1.2 million in savings will go into health- 
related services. The Star Chief Editor Osama El-Shetif interviewed him 

in Amman this week . 


olds. 

Mr Saaf sees no reason why 
Ihc savings the agency will 
make from the phasing out of 
the supplementary feeding pro¬ 
gramme, should not be re¬ 
invested in other services espe¬ 
cially the health sector which is 
currently "under heavy pressures 
us people arc making more use 
of our health centres. Our servic¬ 
es are free of charge... a doctor 
could be dealing with bcLwcen 
80 to 130 patients in n single 
working day." 

And yet there arc no guaran¬ 
tees that this money will actually 
be spent on health services in 
Jordan. 

"I can't say if this money will 
go into hospitalisation costs in 
the West Bank and Gaza or if it 
will go to appoint a lab techni¬ 
cian in the Jordan Valley," says 
die Dutch national UNRWA di¬ 
rector. 

According lo Dr Abdul Salam 
Abu Awad, Held health officer, 


total budget. Currently about 
6000 Palestinians work for 
UNRWA in Jordan, mosLly as 
teachers. "UNRWA is no longer 
a welfare organisation," says Mr. 
Saaf, "because it has developed 
together with the country." Jor¬ 
dan's UNRWA employs 4000 
teachers working in 98 schools 
whereabout 134,000 students at¬ 
tend. 

This has pul added require¬ 
ments on the quality of the ser¬ 
vices the agency provides each 
year. "Our mission has always 
been difficult because the servic¬ 
es one considers necessary, one 
cannot always provide," says Mr 
Saaf who has run UNRWA's af¬ 
fairs in Jordan since 1982. "In 
this sense we arc like any other 
government or welfare organisa¬ 
tion." 

But according to him no cuts 
in sendees has occurred in Jor¬ 
dan in the last seven to eight 
years. In terms of agency budget, 
he says, it has gone up over the 


in its donation and this was re¬ 
flected by a $2 million cut in the 
Jordan operations budget. Swe¬ 
den's $5.5 million more than was 
expected share in the budget 
"might bring back a number of 
these cuts... but the focus is very 
much on the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip," says Mr Saaf. 

While the US is the biggest 



"What some see as 
a cut, we see as a 
change In our-pri¬ 
orities. The priority 
is not in the mid¬ 
day meal prgram- 
nse, it is more in 
out-patient care and 
health centre... pro¬ 
viding doctors, den¬ 
tists and nurses.,.." 


the health scclors's medical sup¬ 
plies budget amounts today to 
$600,000 while two years ago it 
was no more than $150,000.. 
This is due to increasing de¬ 
mands by a growing population 
or refugees on health services 
estimated 

900,000 Palestinian refugees 
make use of 19 medical centres 
around the country run by local 
medical staff. 

And where in the beginning 
welfare accounted for more than 
70 per cent or UNRWA's annual 
budget, today it takes less than 
10 per cent while health sector's 
share is 18 per cent and the rest 
Bocs to die education sector, 
w ‘AJph Is also under pressure 
. This year's budget for Jordan 
»s estimated at $52 million 
which is l\yo million less than 
expected. Out of this about $36 
million will pay for salaries ac- 
Counung for 80 per cent of the 


years, but so have the costs. 

"Every year our expenditure 
goes up by a minimum of three 
per cent whether we decide any¬ 
thing or not," says Mr Saaf. 

"In the education sector there 
arc more kids... so automatically 
we need to have more teachers; 
we need to rent more buildings 
or construct them. Education is a 
bulk element... health too is a 
second bulk activity and it takes 
more staff, equipment and medi¬ 
cine" 

And yet UNRWA has man¬ 
aged to improve its services by 
upgrading the quality of educa¬ 
tion and making "deliberate" im¬ 
provements in the health sector 
by hiring more doctors, dentists 
and nurses. 

As to funding, Mr Saaf says 
the general budget of UNRWA 
for 1990 was slashed by 11.7 per 
cent because of. the American cut 


single donor to UNRWA's annu¬ 
al budget, which is promised to it 
in a donor’s meeting in the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly every November, 
Uie European countries, Canada, 
Australia and Japan are assuming 
an important role in financing 
the agency. 

The Arab countries funded less 
than seven per cent of UNRWA's 
budget before 1984 but now their 
contribution is less than three per 
cent. Saudi Arabia's donation, for 
example, amounts to $1.2 mil¬ 
lion only. 

T While only four per cent of 
UNRWA's budget comes direct¬ 
ly from the United Nations the 
rest comes in the form of volun¬ 
tary contributions. 

This means that the agency can 
never be sure of its future allo¬ 
cations. Mr Saaf js worried about 

cuts in US, aid arid hopes that 
something will happen to com¬ 


pensate for the drop in donations 
or else. "It will hit us hard be¬ 
cause like any other government 
we are tremendously labour in- 
tensive," he says. 

He admits that "lack of trust" 
or "suspicion" exists between the 
agency and the refugees, but he 
says that this is because of a dif¬ 
ference in perception. "In the re¬ 
cipients' point pf view what is 
there should remain there forever 
and we should only add to it," 
says Mr Saaf. 

The reason this suspicion ex¬ 
ists in Dr Abu Awad's view is 
the mere passage of time. "The 
refugees do not see an imminent 
solution to their problems," he 
says. "This lack of trust is then 
directed towards the agency." 

This is also due to problems in 
communication. When UNRWA 
decided to do away with the mid¬ 
day meal programme, it dis¬ 
cussed the matter with the refu¬ 
gees but only "after the act." "It 
has been discussed with the gov¬ 
ernment and internally to the 
point we thought everybody 
would know about it," says Mr 
Saaf who first joined UNRWA 
in 1978. 

After the decision was taken 
meetings were held between 
UNRWA management and refu¬ 
gee notables and the issue was 
explained. "The reaction we got 
on the medical issue was none... 
a complete silence. Bui when the 
discussions started they said a 
cut was a cut and we will never 
sec it back," says Mr Saaf. 

The usual means of communi¬ 
cation are the schools and 
through the officers who act as a 
main channel of feedback. The 
Commissioner General meeis 
with the refugee notables when 
he visits the area and explains 
the agency's decisions to them. 
"Sometimes there is mistrust but 
that is life," says Mr Saaf. 

He believes that UNRWA is 
sometimes victimised by issues 
dial arc the "undercurrent." 

"We have no political mandate, 
and we arc here lo provide assis¬ 
tance to Palestinian refugees and 
their deccndcnts. And as long as 
there is no political solution to 
the issue of refugees, which in 
UN terms can come either 
through the right to return or 
compensation, UNRWA will 
continue to operate. 

"Our existence is entirely in 
the hands of the General Assem¬ 
bly (Of the United Nations) and 
we are very much the result of a 
political situation." 

For the businessman who 
worked for Philips electronics 
company for 12 years before 
joining UNRWA because of his 
love for Beirut the issues never 
change, but they grow biggenln 
size every year. "We are a prece¬ 
cal outfit which operates in ap9* J 
litical climate as well as if cani* 
Mr Saaf says. ’ ],' 

, At the same tune hekno^ s - 
that there is no escaping the pO; 
/litical aspects ■ of the , refuged 
' problem, at least this is Jwliht jjj 
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Cover story 


By Ayman Al-Safadi 
Star Staff Writer 

IN THIS sunny morning of the 
otherwise rainy January, the 
widow of Palestinian refugee Fa- 
leh Ai Hindawi sits outside her 
house in Baqa refugee camp 
chatting with two of her female 
neighbours. 

Around her, two of her seven 
children enjoy those scarce 
hours of warm weather by run¬ 
ning back and forth the unas¬ 
phalted narrow alley that leads Lo 
their house which they share 
with two other families - each 
occupying one room. 

Cracks creep through the exte¬ 
rior walls of the obviously un- 
maintained room which is sim¬ 
ply, but neatly, organised to 
meet various domestic needs of 
the family. Five mattresses cov¬ 
ered with black blankets are the 
only furniture in the multi¬ 
purpose living room. In the day 
time, they arc used as seats by 
the widow and her children 
while at night they are utilised as 
beds for the entire family. 

Around two months ago, the 
dark-skinned, middle-aged refu¬ 
gee from Haifa used to spend 
this hour of the morning in one 
of the crowded food centres in 
which the United Nations Works 
and Relief Agency for Palestine 
Refugees (UNRWA) used to 
provide mid-day meals for about 
9500 children in Jordan's 10 ref¬ 
ugee camps. 

But now that UNRWA decid¬ 
ed to cut the number of the bene¬ 
ficiaries of the supplementary 
feeding programme before total¬ 
ly abolishing it by the end of this 
year, none of the widow's sons 
and daughters are eligible for the 
programme. 

"I guess there is nothing I can 
do about it," she says referring to 
her added worry, and the denial . 
to her children of their "basic 
meal of the day." 

Since her husband, die only 
bread earner in the family died 
a year and half ago this mother 
or seven lives on charily. Her 
children arc among 3500 others 
who were affected by UNRWA’s 
decision to exclude children over 
toe age of six from the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Six Lhousand more children 
will also lose "the only nutritious 
meal they gel. when the pro- • 

fijamme is phased out by the end 

ot ihe year” according to the 
President of Al-Baqa CampSer- 

Wahidi mmittee Sheikh Ata Al 

In light of the worsening eco- 
ddroic conditions and the price 
Creases, refugees should be 
8®tting more and not .less aid," 

Al Wahidi, who charges 
toai UNRWA is using every pos- 
stole opportunity to cut the ser- . 
ces it renders to the Palestinian 
■ugees in order to eventually • 

them completely. He cites 
® an example the shift in food . 
retions from Jordan to Lebanon 
® toe wake of the Israeli .inya- ; 
J? ° L f Lebanon in 1982, and;.. 
_ys [f| e refugees in Jordan did 
?kject to this act out of hu- 
anitarian considerations, and ! 
^cause 1 they, believed, their! v 

® Lebanon needed the 
help." ••. : >' 

•Jj?'UNRWA/ want, on .in; ‘ 
IriM? 8 de rations; of refugees in' - 
r**. until it 1 finally : 
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The added worry 

Palestine refugees protest UNRWA's decision 
to cancel feeding programme 


the whole programme. Only few 
extremely needy families in the 
camps in Jordan receive such aid 
now, he says. 

"We completely reject the 
agency's claims that refugees in 
Jordan no longer need the food 
rations. UNRWA was founded 
by the United Nations General 
Assembly lo provide welfare 
and work services to the Pales¬ 
tinian refugees until the Palestin¬ 
ian problem is solved. The prob¬ 
lem is not solved and the agency 
should continue to shoulder its 
responsibilities as long as there 


arc refugees," he says. 

Moreover, says Al Wahidi, die- 
supplementary feeding pro¬ 
gramme is independently fi¬ 
nanced by donations from Euro¬ 
pean Community (EC) countries 
and therefore the agency has no 
right in spending these dona¬ 
tions on any other services. 

Rejecting UNRWA's assu¬ 
rances that the money saved 
from the 40-year-old supplemen¬ 
tary feeding programme will be 
used in upgrading other services 
in the camps, Al Wahidi says 
that "the health centres have wit¬ 


nessed minor improvements 
only and there have been almost 
no changes in the education 
field." 

He also rejects UNRWA's 
plans to channel the funds into 
the West Bank and Gaza saying 
that they have their own budget. 

Instead of responding to finan¬ 
cial problems by eliminating es¬ 
sential services to the refugees, 
UNRWA could reduce adminis¬ 
trative expenses, according to Al 
Wahidi. 

"What is the point of having 
the agency headquarters in Vien- 


UNRWA - A fact sheet 

■ The largest number of Palestine refugees registered with UNRWA (38 per cent of all reg¬ 
istered refugees) live in Jordan. 

About 24.7 per cent of them live in 10 camps. In addition to the refugees and their de¬ 
scendants who arrived after the first Arab-lsraeli conflict in 1948, about 150,000 regis- 
■ tered refugees fled, to Jordan at the time of the 1967 Arab-lsraeli war. And another 
240,000 personsi displaced for the first time in 1967, were registered by the Joirianian 
government mid may receive UNRWA services on the basis of a special annually re- 
. hewed authorisation from the UN General Assembly. 

Jordan field in' figures' 

Total registered refugees (Sept. 1987) 852,746 

Registered refugees in 10 canros (Sept. 1987) 216,358 

' Elementary and junior secondary schools 195 

. Children in UNRWA schools (1987-88) 134,600 

Students places at Wadi Seer and Amman vocational/tender training cen- 
tres (1987-88) ■: • . • ' . 1,505 

Students on UNRWA university scholarships 126 

No. of Health Centres/Points ; ' • 17 

Registered special hardship cases (Dec. 87) . 26,052 

; Women’s Activities Cenlrep . 4 

Sewing Centres •••_' . ■■ 5 

Community Centres for the Disabled . TJ 

■' Daily Average Medical Consultations , * , 2,875 

‘ UNRWA staffitt Jordan (Pee. ml) ; ! . .5,384 

Tdtall988budget(lO0%)£,;.■■■ ': <; ./ - V r . $67^ni 

: ^ ■ ■■ ■■'. 

' x '!■ r 1 $3J3m 
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< About 9500 
Palestinian 
children will 
lose their 
" basic day 
t meal 11 with the 
x phasing out 
of the 

supie meat ary 

feeding 

programme. 


na and enduring the extra ex¬ 
penses while the refugees are in 
Jordan and other Arab coun¬ 
tries?" Al Wahidi asks. 

He says UNRWA could save 
huge amounts of money by mov¬ 
ing its main offices to Jordan 
and making use of the facilities 
die Jordanian government of¬ 
fered it when it decided to move 
from Lebanon in 1982. 

Also, according to Al Wahidi, 
the decision by UNRWA lo 
abolish the supplementary feed¬ 
ing programme will lead to the 
loss of 137 working opportuni¬ 
ties. 

"The transfer of the 137 Pales¬ 
tinian refugees working in the 
food centres to other places in 
the agency, which UNRWA 
promises it will do, will mean 
that other 137 Palestinians will 
be denied these jobs," he says. 

Angry people in the Baqa 1 
Camp lashed out at the decision 
to cut the mid-day meal pro¬ 
gramme but said they don't think 
the agency would go back on it. 

Eleven notables from the 
camp have already met with the 
Director, of UNRWA Affairs in 
Jordan and explained to him 
their point of view but that led to 
no avail, according to Al Wahi¬ 
di. 

■ "UNRWA took the decision in 
Vienna without consulting us 
and does not seem to want to lis¬ 
ten to us even though we live In 
the camps and know more about 
their needs,” he said. 

' Ho said that they have protest¬ 
ed the matter to die' Commis¬ 
sioner General of UNRWA,.and 
have sent letters explaining the. 
issue to Prime Minister .Mudar 
Badran and to the Lower House 
of Parliament.* -j' 

• . "UNRWA's decision is a polit¬ 
ical one and is pot a result dir fi¬ 
nancial difficulties as the agency 
clpli^. The ■agency, has made a, 
habit of cutting its services id . 
Palestinian refugees in Jordan 
ahd we will do every, thing, we ' 
can to stop r these negative; ac- : 
tions;" he said. : . I 
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'From the figurative to the abstract' 

Three Jordanian artists put on a successful exhibition 


By Meg Abu Hamrinn 
Special lo The Star 

AT THE Abdel Ha meed Sho- 
man Foundation Gallery until 
the end of the month is an exhi¬ 
bition that would be well re¬ 
ceived wherever it was shown. 
Ranging from academic water¬ 
colours through collates loosely 
based on die human figure to lo¬ 
udly abstract pieces, this diverse 
yet highly satisfying body of 
work has been produced by three 
local women anisis - Alia Am- 
mourn. Nabila Hilmi and Nuwnl 
Abdullah. Far from being dis¬ 
tracting, the different approaches 
each of these artists take work 
surprisingly well together. As 
the- paintings flow one into an¬ 
other along Hie walls of die hall, 
they mice the development of art 
from the figurative to the totally 
abstract and back again. 

Hie figurative work at the ex¬ 
hibit inn comes from Alia Am- 
inmurn. In beautifully-executed 
watercolours, Ammoura has re¬ 
corded four posterity scenes 
from the traditional Palestinian 
way of life, a way of life that is 
fast disappearing never to be 
seen again. Willi great and pains¬ 
taking skill Ammoura has cap¬ 
tured the women at work in the 
fields reaping the com by band, 
gathering vegetables from 
among thick green leaves and 
picking oranges in the citrus 
groves. In pale soft washes, she 
has caught the maze of walls of 
an old village while in other 



Alfa Ammoura records her own cultural background. 


more detailed paintings site de¬ 
picts the brightly coloured dress¬ 
es of the bedouins of Jericho and 
die soft black texture of tlicclodi 
worn by the old woman of Suit 
whose hands and face arc richly 
patterned with blue tatoos. All 
these paintings arc exceptional 
in the way Ammoura has bal¬ 
anced her colours, each shade 
being echoed and repeated so 
that the compositions hung to¬ 
gether as a coherent whole. It is 
in her portrayal of traditional 
pottery that Ammoura's com¬ 
plete facility with her media 
comes to the fore. In these four 
pieces, one can almost feel the 
round ness and texture of the old 
vessels. U must be said however 


that the backgrounds to these 
paintings, while immaculately 
rendered, have the effect of de¬ 
tracting from rather Ilian enhanc¬ 
ing the still life arrangements in 
front of them. 

With these paintings Ammou¬ 
ra has achieved what she set out 
lo do - to record her own cultural 
background and to prove that 
she is an artisL of great technical 
ability, things she fell lo be, and 
indeed arc, important. In doing 
so she has however lost some of 
the vitality and emotion that was 
the hallmark of her earlier land¬ 
scape work. Having worked this 
idea through lo its conclusion, 
Ammoura can perhaps now re¬ 
capture that aspect of her work. 


enhancing it with her not incon¬ 
siderable technical expertise. 

Following on from the work of 
Ammoura and Unking it with the 
abstract paintings of Nawal Ab¬ 
dullah is the work of Nabila Hil¬ 
mi. What this highly creative art¬ 
ist constantly strives to capture 
in her work are those fleeting 
moments in everyday life that 
express some deep and inner 
emotion. The basis of her work 
arc rapid drawings of the human 
figure in positions of rest and re¬ 
pose, in completely natural off- 
guarded poses of introspection. 
Sometimes Hilmi conveys the 
feelings she wants to capture 
with a startling minimality - 
nothing more than a few strokes 
of a brush dipped in black ink. In 
others the feelings captured in 
spidery thin lines of pen and ink 
arc enhanced by the interiors in 
which the figures are set and 
with luminous washes of water¬ 
colours and small pieces of 
paper roughly tom out of maga¬ 
zines. These latter arc so careful¬ 
ly, sparingly and thoughtfully 
applied that the viewer is almost 
unaware of them, so thoroughly 
do they consolidate and balance 
the composition. Thus immacu¬ 
lately crafted, Hilmi's images 
have the unique ability to change 
from the figurative to the ab¬ 
stract and back again so that they 
constantly entice and intrigue. 

This chamclcon-likc quantity 
of Hilmi's collages is also cap¬ 
tured in her larger oils which at 
one moment look like sealed fig¬ 


ures in a softly-lit room and at 
another become a gently follow¬ 
ing pattern of rich glowing col¬ 
ours. 

Completing the exhibition are 
the bold, dark abstracts of Naw¬ 
al Abdullah. In this coherent se¬ 
ries of beautifully-worked goua¬ 
ches, Abdullah has broken out of 
her former more formal grids. 
The black lines which once held 
her deep rich colours at bay have 
exploded. Now like splinters of 
glass they rush away from the 
point of impact with shattering 
dynamism releasing cotours 
from the inner depths of the 
painting. Luminous and con¬ 
densed, these colours glow 
through Abdullah's work like 
sunlight on a dusty pane. 

When looking at Abdullah's 
work a siring of images spring to 
mind. At one and the same time 
they are the stained glass win¬ 
dows of a Gothic cathedral, they 
arc Alice’s Hr si tentative steps 
through die looking glass, they 
are the reflections shining off a 
broken mirror and they arc the 
threads of a frayed tweed coat 
seen under the microscope. Al¬ 
though they exude an air of ex¬ 
treme spontaneity these abstracts 
arc in fact built up. layer upon 
careful layer. The end result of 
this painstaking work arc vola¬ 
tile abstracts rich in mall colours 
full or light that allow die imagi¬ 
nation to wander freely through 
their depths. 

Thu exhibition runs until Feb¬ 
ruary 28 th. 


Arabic music hits the airwaves 


By Ceri Lloyd Jones 

Special to The Star 

ARABIC MUSIC has been the 
focus of specialist debate here in 
Amman throughout the entire 
week. Broadly speaking, two 
complementary perspectives 
were brought lo bear on die topic 
- the local perspective of the 
Arab Academy or Music (AAM) 
and the global perspective of 
UNESCO's International Music 
Council (IMC). They share the 
same aim: the promotion of Ara¬ 
bic music. 

UNESCO's IMC is attempting 
to play down the "Eurocentric® 
bias prevalent in Western mu¬ 
sic appreciation and aims to in¬ 
crease awareness of lesser 
known musics of the world. A 


virile partner in disseminating 
Arab music,its masterstroke was 
in recognising the potency of the 
airwaves for getting to a mass 
audience,with the facility to 
reach new listeners and not just 
the already converted lovers of 
Arabic music. 

The means was a competition, 
or rostrum, where each Arab 
League member country was in¬ 
vited to submit a recording of 
musical material lasting up to 60 
minutes. These were judged on 
authenticity of style, the artistic 
standard of the music and per¬ 
formance, and on the quality of 
production. Similar Rostra have 
already taken place in Asia, Af¬ 
rica and in Latin America and 
the Carribcan. The main spin-off 
of the Arab Rostrum is that each 


country’s entry, winner or not, 
will be available to other broad¬ 
casting organisations worldwide 
in the hope that Arabic music 
will receive increased radio cov¬ 
erage. 

Preserving traditional music 
has been amongst the top priori¬ 
ties of the AAM. UNESCO has 
also begun to present traditional 
Arabic music on cassette and 
C.D, with the co-operation of 
Arab broadcasting stations. 

The Palestinian delegate to the 
Rostrum, composer Youssef 
Khasho, feels, however that em¬ 
phasising the traditional music 
rather than compositions in a 
more rehearsed and polished 
style -aims to which Western re¬ 
cordings aspire- actually harms 
the image of Arabic music. He 


feels that ethnic and colourful re¬ 
cordings emphasise the primitive 
characteristics of Arabic music 
nnd that the future of Arabic mu¬ 
sic lies in an assimilation of 
Western techniques like the en¬ 
hancement of a melody by har¬ 
monic accompaniment. Tradi¬ 
tional Arabic music is played in 
unison - all the instruments play 
the same melody. 

Mr Jabir Ali Ahmed, the Ye¬ 
meni delegate, disagrees. He 
feels that traditional Arabic mu¬ 
sic should not be set to harmony 
as this ruins the emotional c-ffcci 
of a particular "maqam'' (scale). 
Jordanian composer and pianist 
Patrick Lama does not use Ara¬ 
bic melodies wholesale in his 
compositions. Like Bartok, he 
sets out to give his music a con¬ 


temporary flavor whilst bringing 
out Arabic characteristics such 
as the short phrases and melodic 
embellishments. 

Jordanian musicians 
on display 

Jordan, as the hosi country of 
the Rostrum provided concerts 
of serious music. Local groups 
pul on very creditable Penw- 
manccs, whilst the National m- 
sic Conservatory under theNcor 
al Hussein Foundation prow* 
administration. The Army sym¬ 
phony Orchestra gave the w* 
concert on Saturday evening u 
dcr the baton of Major Jabu An- 
mad. The opening bars or v« 

Continued on page 19 , 


US. Top Grade Beef 
Homemade Pasta 
Fresh Seafood 


Al Wallma has a brand new menu... Try it out 111. 

• "Wednesday is steak night - Appetiser, steak and dessert/or 
. only’JD11 ++' ,u : 4 's 

" QualltygUaraplried; . ' 

■ Walking welcome - Dress code: Casual. ? . • ir ; 'h 

■ Children under 12 half price. ’ ! ; 'V- -' 

■ Closed Sundays.. *' 

Al Wallma restaurant Is situated In Amman Mar^ 
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From Greece to Holland 

A week-long festival of European cinema 


By Meg Abu Hamdan 
Special lo The Star 

STARTING SATURDAY, 10 
February is the now established 
and popular European Film Fes¬ 
tival. Every night over the next 
week recent feature films from 
different European countries will 
be screened for the public free of 
charge. Held under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, this Third Euro¬ 
pean Film Festival, is, as Chris¬ 
tian Falkowski, head of Delega¬ 
tion of the Commission of the 
European countries in Amman 
says "an expression of the close- 
cultural lies between Europe and 
Jordan. 

In keeping with the tradition 
set al the last two European film 
festivals, the films being shown 
this year promise to be among 
some of the best mode in Europe 
over the past four years. Tnc 
week starts with the noted Italian 
director, Ermanno Olini's 1987 
film. "Lunga Vita Alla Signora" 
- Long Live the Lady. This com¬ 
edy relates the events that hap¬ 
pen over the course of one eve¬ 
ning to a 16-year-old student of 
a hotel management school and 
his friends when they help out as 
waiters at a grand gala dinner. 
Disenchanted and disillusioned 
by the whole affair, the hero fi¬ 
nally escapes before dawn to run 
out across the fields in an uncon¬ 
scious desire "to prolong the 
dreamy, magical days of child¬ 
hood." 

The winner of many prestig¬ 
ious film awards including die 
Palm d'Or at the Cannes Film 
Festival, Olmi is a director who 
tries to analyse "the daily reality 
of common situations lived by 
common men with all the contra¬ 
dictions and anxieties of indus¬ 
trial civilisation.” Olmi has been 
hailed as "a new and very wor¬ 
thy maestro of the humanistic 
cinema." 

On Sunday, 11 February, Luc 
Besson's marvellous movie "Le 
Grand Bleu" will be screened. 
This beautifully-shot, unique and 
compelling film tells of the 
struggle of two men as they try 
to push back the limits of human 
endurance beyond all conccp- 
^ on - As children, in Sicily, 
Jacques and Enzo competed 
against each other to see how 
ocep they could dive. Bui after 


Jacques' father was killed while 
diving to collect sponges, the 
two become separated, only to 
meet again many years later at 
the World Championships for 
free diving. Enzo, the holder of 
the world record for the deepest 
dive without any breathing 
equipment, knows Jacques is 
perhaps the one man who can 
beat him. After several playful 


Film Festival is Andrew Grieve's 
adaption of Bruce Chaiwin’s 
wonderful novel "On the Black 
Hill." The film tells the gentle- 
story of the life of Lewis and 
Benjamin Jones - identical twins 
- as they grow up and grow old 
on a Welsh mountain farm. De¬ 
spite several attempts by Lewis, 
the more adventurous and inde¬ 
pendent of the two, to break 


struggles to fight against her love 
for him in order lo remain faith¬ 
ful to the man she does not love 
but to whom she owes respect 
and gratitude. This delicate and 
tender film has been hailed for 
the- excellent performances of its 
cast. 

From the Federal Republic of 
Germany comes Erwin kcusoh's 
film "The Pilot." The hero, Bemd 
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tr Le Grand 
Bleu**, by French 
director Luc Bes¬ 
son: A classic of 
its own kind 
where two men 
try to push hack 
the limits of hu¬ 
man endurance 
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challenges including an attempt 
lo drink a bottle of champagne 
together at the bottom of a swim¬ 
ming pool, the competition be¬ 
gins in earnest - a competition in 
which notiiing else counts not 
even death itself. The film ex¬ 
plores the relationship between 
the two men, between Jacques 
and the woman who loves him, 
delightfully played by Rosanna 
Arquette, and between Jacques 
and his passion for the "Big 
Blue" and the dolphins who 
make this other universe their 
home. The evocative musical 
score and economy of dialogue 
make this French film a classic 
of its kind. 

The British contribution to the 


away, the twins inevitably come 
back together time and again, be¬ 
ing all that the other really 
needs. After perhaps the most 
exciting event in their lives - a 
trip in an aeroplane over their 
beloved farm lo celebrate Lheir 
joint 85lh birthday, the twins are 
only truly separated for the first 
lime in their long lives by death. 

On Tuesday, 13 February is 
the Belgium film " "Sailors 
Don't cry." Directed by Mare 
Didden, this film tells the story 
of Hilda who after being aban¬ 
doned by her first much loved 
husband marries Guy, an honest 
man who takes care of her. the 
problems start when Paul, her 
first husband, returns and Hilda 


Klinger, dreams that one day he 
will hang glide in Bolivia across 
jungles from which, if anything 
were lo go wrong, there would be 
no rescue. Suddenly, his dream 
comes true thanks to a local jour¬ 
nalist who by extensive coverage 
of his plans raises the funds he 
needs. Klinger now finds he has 
to pursue his project whether he 
likes it or not... 

The Greek contribution to (he 
film week is Takis Papayannidis 
movie "Birthday Town." Chris¬ 
tos, a businessman returns to his 
home town in order to try and 
find a solution to his problems. 
While he is there he becomes im¬ 
mersed in the towns preparation 
to celebrate the city's 2,300th 


birthday during which he meets 
Elena. But alter the festivities 
and his affairs with Elena are 
over, Christos realises that in¬ 
stead of solving his problems he 
has only postponed facing them. 

On 16 February there will be- a 
chance to see the much ac¬ 
claimed Spanish film : "El Amor 
Brujo,” Bewitched Love. This 
passionate gypsy love story 
which is full of magic, ancient 
iorc and mystery is told mostly 
through the form of wild and 
dramatic dancing. Although Jose 
loves a beautiful gypsy girl 
called Lucia, he is compelled by 
parental wishes and ancient Ro¬ 
many rites to marry Candela 
who in turn is loved by Camiclo. 
After a party (luring which he¬ 
lms run off with Lucia, Jose is 
stabbed to death. Cunnclo is un¬ 
justly accused of his murder. Af¬ 
ter 40 years in prison Cunnclo 
returns to look for Candela who 
has, during his absence, lost her 
mind. In an attempt to drive 
uway the ghost of Jose who 
stands between them, Urey per¬ 
suade, on die advice of a witch, 
Lucia to join them in witnessing 
the appearance of Jose's ghost. 
After a final impassioned dance 
Lucia disappears into the night 
with Jose, leaving Candela anil 
Cannelo free at last. 

Bringing the film week to a 
close is die contribution from the 
Netherlands "looking for Ei¬ 
leen." After the death of his girl¬ 
friend in a car accident, Philip 
meets Eileen who is the spitting 
image of his dead friend. But no 
sooner has he gotten to know her 
than she disappear. His fruitless 
searches for her bring him into 
contact with Marc, Eileen’s hus¬ 
band,. Together they search for 
and find Eileen and her daughter 
Ginny. After an altercation over 
the custody of Ginny, Philip 
knocks Marc down and Eileen 
again manages to disappear. 
Two years later Philip finds Ei¬ 
leen who now works as a nurse¬ 
maid when he at last compre¬ 
hends that she is not his lost 
girlfriend but a different woman 
in her own right. 

All the films are being 
screened at the Philadelphia Cin¬ 
ema in Jabal Amman in their 
original language with subtitles 


Performances begin at 8 p.m. 
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The rise of AIDS in women and children 


The number of women 
developing AIDS is grow¬ 
ing rapidly - in sonic re¬ 
gions of the world there is 
an equal or larger ratio of 
women to men afflicted 
with the disease. And the 
prediction is for numbers 
to increase in the 1990s 
and in turn increase the 
number of affected ba¬ 
bies. 

By Muggie James 
Special to The Star 

LONDON - The statistics relat¬ 
ing to AIDS cases in tJie 1980s 
make depressing reading. During 
that decade, more than five mil¬ 
lion people were infected with 
HIV (human immuno-d ficicncy 
virus), about 600,000 p ciplc dc- 
vel(i|K<l AIDS (ticquire i immune 
deficiency) and more than 
300,000 people worldwide died 
of the disease. 

As Dr Jonathan Munn, director 
of the Global Programme of 
AIDS of the World Health Or¬ 
ganisation (WHO), points out: 
"Although there has been an un¬ 
precedented global response and 
intensive research for a drug cure 
has produced the first useful 
drugs and steps towards a vac¬ 
cine, there is no call for compla¬ 
cency." The WHO believes that 
the struggle widi AIDS during 
the 1990s will be much more dif¬ 
ficult than during the 1980s. 

An international conference 
held in Paris in November 1989, 
organised by the WHO and the 
French government, was con¬ 


vened to discuss the implications 
of AIDS for mothers and chil¬ 
dren. The WHO estimates that of 
the six million people reported to 
be infected with HIV, and who 
eventually are likely to contract 
AIDS, about one-third arc wom¬ 
en. From 20 to 40 per cent of 
their children will be bom with 
HIV infection. 

"The point is that, quite sim¬ 
ply, in relative terms, AIDS is 
becoming an increasing problem 
among women, n says Dr Mann. 
"In the world, health and more 
broadly social policy is being 
made by men for men," he said. 
"When you look m the gap be¬ 
tween the rhetoric about the im¬ 
portance of children and the 
sanctity of motherhood and com¬ 
pare that with the resources giv¬ 
en to the health of mothers and 
children you really conic to the 
conclusion that Uicir health con¬ 
cerns are or a lower priority 
worldwide, anil AIDS is no ex¬ 
ception." 

A dossier published recently 
by the Punos Institute in associa¬ 
tion with Save the Children fo¬ 
cuses on the risk to children. En¬ 
titled "AIDS & Children: A 
Family Disease", the report ad¬ 
mits that no erne can put an exact 
figure on the number of children 
worldwide infected with HIV. 
This is because it is difficult to 
identify infected children. HIV- 
infected children can have many 
non-specific symptoms, includ¬ 
ing failure to thrive, persistent 
oral candidiasis (a fungal mouth 
infection known as thrush), 
chronic diairtioca, and general¬ 
ised lyinphadenopaihy (swollen 
glands). In developing countries, 
HIV-infected children have 


symptoms common to many dis¬ 
eases, which can be observed in 
ill children who arc not HIV- 
positive. 

The WHO projects that a quar¬ 
ter of. a million infants in sub- 
Saharan Africa will have been 
infected with HIV from their 
mothers by 1992. This, they say, 
is a conservative estimate. Quite 
apart from molhcr-Lo-child trans¬ 
mission, children have been in¬ 
fected with HIV from transfu¬ 
sions of unscreened blood, 
particularly in developing coun¬ 
tries. Children with haemophilia 
in the WesL have been infected 
from (aimed blood products giv¬ 
en to them. In the USSR, where 
to be an AIDS victim is to be an 
outcast, children have contracted 
AIDS from inadequately steril¬ 
ised needles when given injec¬ 
tions. 

The Panes report points out 
thaL developing countries with 
fragile and overextended health 
care services battling diseases 
on many fronts arc straining to 
cope with the long-term, multi¬ 
ple needs of children with AIDS 
and their families. In Uganda, 
where the disease is rife and 
women with AIDS arc often 
abandoned by their husbands 
even though the man may have 
infected the woman, there are 
thought to be about 15,000 
healthy children orphaned by 
AIDS - and the number is grow- 
ing. 

But it is not just undeveloped 
or Third World countries which 
are affected. It is estimated that 
in New York City 75,000- 
85,000 uninfected children will 
be oiphoncd when their parents 
die of AIDS in the 1990s. 



BE A HERO 
AND GUARD 

AGAINST 

AIDS 


Jonathan Mann warns that if 
complacency, indifference and 
denial lead to relaxation of ef¬ 
forts or to a decrease in commit¬ 
ment to fighting AIDS, we will 
fall further behind the pace of the 
epidemic. In the 1980s, with rec¬ 


ognition of the global scope of 
the problem, the disease was 
feared to be an uncontrolled epi¬ 
demic. "Either we build upon 
and strengthen what has been ac¬ 
complished." says Dr Mann, "or 
the fears ol the 1980s may be¬ 
come a tragic reality." 


Efforts pooled to 'face lift' Zarqa Basin farms 

Continued from page 3 


said Haupt. 

"If it works out as we think, it 
would mean land-use planning 
achievements in terms of increas¬ 
ing farmer recruitment," Haupt 
added. Block planning would 
mean better rationale of staff 
time and would enable the pro¬ 
ject to cover larger areas, Davies 
said. 

Basically the project seeks to 
slow erosion, stabilise crop pro¬ 
duction and protect production 
potential Reducing siltation into 
the already polluted King Talal 
Dam is another important factor 
prompting the project's concep¬ 
tion and implementation. 

Each farmer in one of six wa¬ 
tershed management units in the 
Zarqa River Basin is contacted 
by Ministry of Agriculture exten¬ 
sion officers and is invited to 
participate in the project. After 
completing a questionnaire prof- 
itling current farming activities, 
the former shows proof of title 
and deed to the land. He then 
signs Farm Agreement number 
I, allowing SAGR1C to go onto 
the farm, take measurements and 
conduct soil surveys. The Inner 
determines soil series, slope 
dcjxh of soil and die amount of 
rocks and stones blanketing the 
surface. * 

Next, a land use planner walks 
over the farm to determine the 
host application of the land. He 


compiles a list of all structures 
such as stone walls or Gradoni 
terraces, that must be builL. 
Tenders are then let for con¬ 
struction of these items. At this 
stage, some costs arc incurred 
by the farmer. 

Ian Brooke, one of three Aus¬ 
tralian land use planners asso¬ 
ciated with the project, has writ¬ 
ten a computer programme 


too much for one person to keep 
track of,” Brooke said. "It's diffi¬ 
cult for any one extension agent 
to be aware of individual needs 
of 300 farmers." 


gradually accept project stipula¬ 
tions because "everyone wants to 
increase their production and 
their income." Others refuse to 
participate For such diverse rca- 
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outlining 
Brooke, on 
leave from 
the New 
South Wales 
Soil Conser¬ 
vation Ser¬ 
vice, said 
each farm is 
designed ac¬ 
cording to 
what will 
best adapt to die land's capabili¬ 
ty. whether orchard, annual 
crops or range crops. Farms vary 

whS* from four dunums to 
1,200 dunums (owned by cighi 
people), wilh the average farm 
encompasing 50 dunums, 
Brooke said. 

Most Jordanian extension 
Bficnts have agricultural engi¬ 
neering degrees from a local uni- 
vereity. The feasibility study en¬ 
visioned that each officer would 
to directly responsible fw #bou[ 
ou farmers; sub-division increas¬ 
es that number to 300. is 


extension agents working full¬ 
time. We need 33, but Ministry 
of Agriculture budget problems 
have restricted additional hir¬ 
ing 


or not wishing to comply with 
measures recommended to im¬ 
prove the farms, said Mhawesh. 
"Sometimes more than 20 farm¬ 
ers own one plot and some will 
agree to take 
part, while oth¬ 
ers refuse," 


"Il i. aef im.fa.'.e have used , he S—TS 

Abdullah She- 
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tension offieAr 


Arafat is enthusiastic about the 
extension officer’s tasks. "It is 
the first lime we have used the 
system of extension agents ac 


tension officer, 
said careful 
monitoring of 
work on each farm is necessary 
to ensure that project guidelines 
are properly Followed. 

One farm family in the village 
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to come to the ministry asking 
for advice. These new graduates 
have fresh ideas and will help 
the project achieve success "He 
added. 
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nqmmed Al-Hasan has lived in 
the same area nearly 50 years - 
and tilled two farms. Al-Hasan, 
ai(Ied by other family members, 
is a full-time farmer, When ap- 


Success of !h P ■ "w™ 6 fanner, When ap- 
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costs necessary to impose such 
improvements. 

Now Al-Hasan and his family 
seem pleased wilh die project, 
while realising that some time 
musi elapse before results ate 
apparent to all but the most- 
trained eyes. Al-Hasan sfid he 
thinks future harvest and finan¬ 
cial compensation will vastly in¬ 
crease as consequences of the 
project. 

One of Al-Hasan's farms is 
planted wilh a demonstration 
crop of vetch and barley. "We 
hope the farmer will use it for 
hay, since this area is surround¬ 
ed by wheat," said Jeff Palmer, a 
SAGR1C land use planner, also 
on leave from the New South 
Wales Soil Conservation Ser¬ 
vice. "We hope other fanners in 
the village will see the succesjt 

■ of this plot and follow suit, 

Palmer added. ' • ' 

TheSAGRIC staff has ven¬ 
tured slightly outside the . realm 
of their contract by voluntarily:, 
arranging village meetings, jh 
. which area farmers are ericoufh 

■ aged to meet the project dirteg 
; and other personnel arid 
. their views or ask 0 

about the project. "Mostl 
/ask us for fences* feat’ 

. boundary vyalls," ;P£lmer 
; Th? project .also RlaplS; 

: shrubs, such asa j trip! 
j grazing, to dls^uadd.-Sj^ 
goats from eating erdps"; ' ;, ; 
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Khoury calls for converting Jordan's debt into equity 

k \A\A AKT I'CloA _ Mr » n. n . i . 1 " 



AMMAN (Star) - Mr Zuhair 
Khoury, Chairman of the Board 
and Director General of the 
Housing Bank, has told The Star 
that the recent decision by the 
Arab Banking Corp. (ABC) to 
move into the Jordanian mnrkci 
was due "to its (ABCs) confi¬ 
dence in the Jordanian econo¬ 
my." He said that ABC’s 60 per 
cent share in the ABC bank of 
Jordan was financed through a 
debt for equity swap, the first to 
be done in Jordan at such a large 
scale. Mr Khoury called upon 
Jordanian institutions to "unify 
their efforts toward converting 
all of Jordan's debt into equity." 

Following is the full text of the 
interview: 

Q: The Arab Banking Corp. 
(ABC) has chosen Jordan to be 
the first Arab country in 
which a bank affiliated with 
ABC is established. How im¬ 
portant is this move by ABC? 

A: As Mr Abdullah A1 Saudi, 
President and Chief Executive 
Officer of ABC, recently told the 
press, ABC concentrated on ex¬ 
pansion in the traditional mar¬ 
kets of Europe, North America 
and the Far East during its first 
decade of operations, but now, 
and as part of their long term 
strategy, they arc concentrating 
on applying the expertise they 
have developed from their inter¬ 
national operations to the Arab 
World in order to develop Arab 
economic integration. 

The reason ABC selected Jor¬ 
dan to be the first Arab country 
to establish an affiliate in, was 
due to its confidence in the Jor¬ 
danian economy. The almos- 
pherc of political and economic 
stability that Jordan is enjoying, 
and which is a result of his Ma¬ 
jesty King Hussein's wise leader¬ 
ship, has encouraged ABC to 
make this move and I hope it 
will encourage other Arab insti¬ 
tutions to follow suit. 

Qi ABC holds 60 per cent of 
the new bank, how was its 
share financed? 

A: ABC's share in the new bank 
was financed by what is called a 
Debt for Equity Swap. This is a 
process in which part of a loan 
extended to a'country is trans- 
tormed (or swapped) into an in¬ 
vestment in the equity of a cor¬ 
poration within that country. It 
js noteworthy to mention that the 
oeot for equity swap has become 
a Stobal trend with respect to de¬ 
veloping countries’ debts. ABC's 
confidence in the Jordanian fi¬ 
nancial institutions, gave it the 
neenuve to accept the debt for 
«luity swap. 

In addition, this debt was 
swapped at. its par value and 
J™J* *ny discount. In this 1 
*2* : C was a We to convert a 
red Income loan into a prdmis- 
8 investment with potential for 
ummuted income generation, On 
hqnd, Jordan, will re- . 
. amount! of its foreign, 
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Q: Why has ABC chosen the 
Housing Bank as its Jordanian 
counterpart and how will this 
choice reflect on your bank's 
local, regional and internation¬ 
al standings? 

A: As for the first half of your 
question, I cannot speak for the 
management of ABC, but I can 
again refer to recent statements 
made to the press by Mr Abdul¬ 
lah AI Saudi who said that their 
decision was based on the fact 
that die Housing Bank is one of 
the leading financial institutions 
in this country. Mr AI Saudi also 
expressed confidence in the Jor¬ 
danian economy and clarified 
that tile current economic diffi¬ 
culties in Jordan are only a 
"passing cloud." 

Moving to the second half of 
your question, I think that the 
Housing Bank will benefit in 
many ways from this new part¬ 
nership. We will have access to 
die services of a major financial 
institution which has branches 
and subsidiaries all over the 
world, the potential for such be- 


ship. 

9* What will (he main activi¬ 
ties of the new bank be? Will 
there be a conflict of interest 
between the new bank and (he 
Housing Bank? 

A: ABC-Jordan is a licensed 
commercial bank which operates 
like any other commercial bank 
in Jordan. There is no conflict of 
interest between ABC-Jonian 
and the Housing Bank because 
the Housing Bank is a special¬ 
ised credit institution concentrat¬ 
ing on Housing related activities, 
whereas ABC-Jordan is a com¬ 
mercial bank. 

Q: How do you see the ruture 
or the banking sector in Jor¬ 
dan in (he coming few years 
and what is your comment on 
the decision to float interest 
rates? 

A: It is well known that the Cen¬ 
tral Bank helped Jordan to over¬ 
come the recent economic diffi¬ 
culties by implementing die 
suitable monetary policies and 
by partially reorganising the 
banking sector through the- mer¬ 
ger of certain commercial and 
investment bank. These meas¬ 
ures restored confidence in both 
the Jordanian economy and cur¬ 
rency and allowed die banking 
sector to regain its confidence 
and pursue its original goals. Ac¬ 
cordingly, 1 think that we shall 
wimess a better future. 

The decision to float interest 
rates is quite important. It will 
encourage the citizens to save 
and cut down on consumption. 
A higher interest rale will en¬ 
courage the citizens to keep their 
funds in dinars instead of specu¬ 
lating in foreign currencies. This 


on dinar. Due to this float, the 
market forces (i.c. supply and 
demand) will be the determining 
factor in setting the level of in¬ 
terest rates. 

I am well aware that the floaL 
may generate some negative ef¬ 
fects. but I ain confident that the 
monetary authorities in the King¬ 
dom will be able to cope with 
these effects and will find suita¬ 
ble solutions to such effects 
whenever dicy arise. 

Q: Will the government's deci¬ 
sion to cancel interest on hous¬ 
ing loans cover your bank's ex¬ 
tension of ho using loans? 

A: No. This decision will noi af¬ 
fect the loans extended by the 
Housing Bank. It only applies to 
government institutions which 
build and sell homes, such as the 
Housing Corporation and the Ur¬ 
ban Development Department, 
whereas the Housing Bank's role 
is confined to the finance or 
housing. 

I would like to point out that 
jast year the Housing Bank, of 
its own accord, reduced the in¬ 
terest rales on housing loans. 
Low and medium income groups 
were the ones to benefit most 
from this reduction. The- Bank 
aimed at casing some of die bur¬ 
den carried by low-income bor¬ 
rowers to enable them to acquire 
homes within the range of their 
real needs and financiS abilities. 

It is well known that the Bank 
assumes a social role- by financ¬ 
ing loans to the Housing Corpo¬ 
ration and the Urban Develop¬ 
ment Deportment at heavily 
subsidised interest rates because 
these institutions provide hous¬ 
ing projects to accommodate low 
and medium income groups. 


Briefs 


• A training and contin¬ 
ued education unit is to be 
set up at the Ministry of 
Agriculture to train newly, 
graduate agricultural engi¬ 
neers and graduates from 
agricultural schools and 
community colleges as well 
as skilled labourers, minis¬ 
try sources said. 

They added I hot the unit 
is designed to raise the effi¬ 
ciency of these graduates 
in preparation for the issu¬ 
ing of a legislntion in¬ 
structing fnrm owners to 
employ agricultural engi¬ 
neers on full-time basis 
and a number of techni¬ 
cians. 

• The government is con¬ 
sidering Imposing taxes to 
raise nbnut JD 10 million 
for municipalities. The 
sum will substitute subsi¬ 
dies offered by the govern¬ 
ment to the municipal 
councils. 

• A foreign company bus 
proposed marketing Dead 
Sea water in bottles to be 
used in therapy. Current¬ 
ly a number of Jordanian- 
projects use Dead Sen salts 
also fur therapeutic pur¬ 
poses. 

• The Jordanian govern¬ 
ment has received $10 mil¬ 
lion from Qatar as a dona¬ 
tion to the Treasury. 

• Studies arc underway to 
produce ammonia and 
urea and make us of the 
natural gas available at 
Reeslia. The Reesha gas is 
sufficient to produce more 


jMly King Hussein's wise leader- 
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Rising wholesale prices cause 
September index to surge 


AMMAN (Star) - Wholesale • . . . 

commodity prices in Jordan °T cial statistics available on 
Jumped to their highest record in v® Amman wholesale price in- 
1989. The Amman wholesale u ’ ^tch use the year 1979 as 
price general index surged by 75 a ,, s ? (10Q). snow a gener- 

per cent during the first three “ indcx . oF l?2.8 in 1988. Com- 
auarters of 1989 compared with j? 1 ®? wilh 1985,1986 and 1987, 
the same period in the previous iy88 Sacral index rose by 
year. 105 per cent, 10.4 per cent, and 

Mqjor increases were reported *-^P er cent respectively, 
m transport equipment, wood. Comparative statistics, for 


per cent during Uie first three 

S uarters of 198y compared with 
le same period in the previous 
year. 


1988 over 1987, indicate major 
increases in durable consumer 
goods (by 23 per cent), construc¬ 
tion materials, (by 22 per cent), 
wood (by 19 per cent) and trans- 

Continued on page 11 ; ' • 


paper .and cardboard, and dura- 
bio consumer goods. These four 
commodities arc permanent 
items on Jordans annual import 

A number of wholesale tradcis 
in the downtown Amman area 
are not convinced that falling 
world commodity prices will re¬ 
flect positively on ; domestic 
wholesale prices in Jordan. They 
angudthat during the last quarter 
or 1989, world eommndiiv nrb*_ 
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^^Xdebt into equity^ -';L ■ ’"..J . .. . ../ . I,..; 1 '' T,T :. ll ' 11 ■. ..... 


es increased by over 16 per cent,. 

■ ?iii 6 to 5- s^tiirctnt increase in 
US production costs.'They say , 
falling wbrid commodity pricea 
,in January 6f T95K). indicate that 
the rest of 1990"will witness a 
gradual Increase in commodity.' 
prices, For thctti punehi .World 
pnees of crude'oil, steel, cheats 
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Euro-deposit rales: 



US 

DEM 

STG 

Yen 

SFR 

1 mo, 

8.1/4 

7.15/16 

15.3/32 

6.68 

9.9/16 

2 mans. 

8.5/16 

8.1/16 

15.1/8 

7.05 

9.9/16 

3 mans. 

8.5/16 

8.3/16 

15.1/8 

7.15 

9.9/16 

6 mans. 

8.3/8 

8.13/32 

15.1/8 

7.175 

9.7/16 

1 year 

8.5/8 

8.5/8 

15.1/16 

731 

9.3/8 


Interbank rates (Jordan): 

Saving accounts 7%. Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8.5%, 1 months 
9%,2 months 9.125%, 3 months 9.25%, 1 year 9.5%. Lending 
rate (AAA) 12%. 

Dollar. 

DMK SFR STO YEN CAN FFR 
LAST 1,6595/05 14735/45 1.6995/05 U4MJ&S 1.1870/75 5.6390/20 

Source: Amman Bank for Investment, Tel: 642701 



Measures and Standard Units 

TIIK STANDARDS and Measures Law (Provisional 16/1989) de¬ 
fined the "Measures" as the technical machinery, tools and equip¬ 
ment used In measuring and Include both direct measures (of 
length, capacity and weight) and indirect measures. "Standard 
Measuring Units’* are defined ns the International standard units 
used in measuring. The I .aw empowered the Department of Stan¬ 
dards and Measures with the authority to unify and develop meas¬ 
uring methods, as well as verify and Inspect the "Measures". The 
Department Is also entrusted with adopting a national measuring 
system, as well os monitoring its application. 

The Department Is responsible for ensuring that only those 
Standard Measuring Units'*, approved In the kingdom, are used. 
It is also responsible for adopting the national main measuring 
references according to which "Measures" nre verified and In¬ 
spected for the official seul or stump. 

The penalties section of the Law Includes the following actions: 


rate. - Preventing an official, deputizing for the Directorate, from 
seizing or inspecting Illegal "Measures. 1 " - Refusing to permit en- 
try to an official to carry out his inspection and oversight duties. 

The law Is firm on two mqjor elements. First, Illegal "Meas¬ 
ures" seized by the Inspector should be confiscated. Second, forg¬ 
ing a seal or a stamp used by the directorate is treated as a crimi¬ 
nal fraud. 



3 M, Box 33600, Si. Paul, MN 55133-3600 USA. 

- Direct Digital Colour Proofing(DDCP) system. 

-Colour Electronic Pagination Systems (OTPS). 

-Developing processing electronics and software for overall process 
control, text and graphics Integration, file management systems,and 
Interfaces to all brands of CEPFS. * 

• The company Is designing and Integrating the 3M DDCP system 
based on Its matchprlnt colour proofing and digital Imaging exper- 

•3 M plans to Introduce the DDCP system at DRVPA 90 In Dussel- 
dorr, w. Germany. 


This free-of-charge service Is available to local and foreign business- 



ONE YEAR has passed since 
the establishment of the Jor¬ 
dan Trade Association (JTA), 
and ii already has 30 mem¬ 
bers and a long lisl of accom¬ 
plishments to show for Iks 
hard work. 

Stocked with data basis, direc¬ 
tories, promotion con acts and 
lender information, JTA feels 
dial it has given its members 
and anyone who cares to use 
its facilities the 'raw material 1 
to work with in order to create 
or expand their mariccu. 

The JTA is embarking on iwa 
projects during 1990 in an at¬ 
tempt to promote Jordanian- 
made products. The first, in 
May, is a planned display of 
Jordanian products for Asian 
importers and exporters from 
Indonesia and several neigh¬ 


bouring counties. Importers 
from several olher Asian coun¬ 
tries will also be expected to 
inspect the Jordanian goods 
while they arc on display in In¬ 
donesia. 

The other planned trade pro¬ 
motion activity will be a visit 
by U.S. importers who arc ex¬ 
pected to come to Jordan in the 
first half Q f 1990 i 0 identify 
Jordanian products which they 
believe could be suited for the 
U.S. market The activity is be¬ 
ing planned in cooperation 
with Private Services Develop¬ 
ment Project (PSDP). 

For more infomiaUon please 
contact Jordan Trade Associ¬ 
ation (JTA), P O Box830432, 
amman-JordaiL Tel.: 685603. 
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yinyi" : 

Gold 

JD 

1kg 

8,900.000 

21 ct 

7.750 

18 ct 

Eng. pound 

6.650 

8g 

Rashad: 

64.000 


56.000 

24ct(swiss) 

9.750 

1 Silver ! 

1kg 

160.000 



Average exchnage rates on 
25/1/1990 m fils 

Official: 

(Fils) 

US 

662.0 

Pound 

1,114.6 

DEM. 

3943 

SWF. 

444.4 

FRF. 

116.1 

Yen (100) 
Parallel 

457.3 

US 

672.5 

Pound 

1,135.8 

409.9 

DEM. 

SWF. 

455.7 

FRF. 

118.7 

Yen (100) 

448.2 



Making choices 

The Supply Law protected the 
consumer by enforcing a re¬ 
quirement on traders "to com¬ 
ply with a get of "qualitative 
grading and classification" de¬ 
signed for staple food, items, or 
oiher food items and all other 
consumer commodity items." 
Regardless of this legal provi¬ 
sion, each one of us, as consu¬ 
mers, should be able to verily 
and identify different brands for 
one commodity line. Eventually 
the price of each brand should 
differ based on the quality of 
the commodity. 'Dial and error 
should not result in frustrating 
the consumer, provided that the 
consumer defines his priorities 
and preferences based on in¬ 
come level, frequency and taste. 

The star took a walk around 
ihe downtown market in order 
to come up with a common cri¬ 
terion, or what may be called 
the choice scale. The result was 
negative. Most consumers, 
about 94% in an 18-consumer 
survey, preferred to purchase 
the same brand they are used to 
pet everyiime there is a need for 
it. Seven commodities were 
chosen, all of them were basic 
household items (toiletries, de¬ 
tergents, kitchen supplies, bath¬ 
room supplies, etc.). These sev¬ 
en commodities, chosen 
randomly, included only four 

items (57%) which suit a quali- 
tative grading and classification 
practice. 

,J!“ 17 consumers (96% of 
18) did not care for the different 

hSofd^J^ 8 four 

sumere, should blame ourselves 
,° r r “ l getting ourselves accus- 
tomed U) making choices. The 
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TN: 546/89. Wheel bulldoser weighting 5 tons for the Fertiliser In. 
dustry Complex in Aqaba. Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. CD* 20/2/ 
1990. TD: JD 10. 

TN: 10/90. Bolts, nuts and bars. A rub Potash Co. CD: 10/2/1990 
TD: JD 25. 

TN: 4F/90. Medicine. Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. CD: 13/2/I9M 
TD: JD 25. 

TN: 16/90. 011 Improvement agents, 17/90. Break fluid compo. 
nents. Jordan Petroleum Refinery Co. CD: 4/3/1990. TD: JD 5 
each. 

Equipment and machinery available for sale. National Projects 
and Investment Co. Tel. 793371, 

Batteries (Sulphuric Acid Cone. 98.5 per cent) available for sale, 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. Price: JD 70/ton. 

TN: A/1/90. Asphalt Mix. A/2/90. Burza-Zihun Road. Capital 
Governorate/Works Directorate. CD: 13/2/1990. TD: JD 10 each. 
Electrical mixers (3 phas 220v) and other equipment available far 
sale. Ministry of public works and housing. CD: 11/2/1990. 

TN: 2/90.100 tons titanium dioxide. Agricultural, Trading and In¬ 
dustrial Co.Intq). CD: 24/2/1990. TD: JD15. 

TN: SJ/3/90/TF. Bicycles and their tires and tubes Royal Airforce 
CD: 11/2/1990. 

Supply of 4000 tons of photocopying papers. Armed Forces/ 
Purchases Directorate. CD: 25/2/1990. 

TN: I sales/90. Sale of wood, copper and steel cables, scrap steel, 
tires and power units. Jordan Electricity Authority. CD: 14/2/ 
1990. 

TN: 4/90. Design and Engineering Supervision at Rashadlya Fac¬ 
tory. Garage for heavy machinery maintenance (steel structure). 
Workshops (concrete). Jordan Cement Factories Co. CD: 15/2/ 
1990. TD: JD 5. 


This service Is free-of-charge. To publish your tenders In this corner 
please tear-off this box (do not photocopy) and send with tender, 
auction, public sale, garage sale, bazaar sale, etc., details to: Econo¬ 
my Editor, On-Line, The Star, P.O. Box 9313, Amman-Jordan. 



United Confectionery & Food Co. Ltd. 

Location: Amman Industrial Estatc/Sahab 

International licence: Working undcrliccncc from Danish Butter 

Cookies. 

Starting Production date: 1987 Invested Capital: JD 45,000 
Number of workers: 28 technicians and workers. 

Type of production: • Top quality of butter cookies with a produc¬ 
tion capacity of 200 Kg/hr and exporting 40% to Irnq, Saudi Arabia 
and some of the Arab Gulf countries. • Natural food concentrates 
with a productive capacity of 1500 bottles per hour from the local 
market and possible exports. 

A^bGu& any * 8 0X1 expanding its cxjxirls to cover all the 

United Confectionery & Food Co. Ltd. 

T&ra3$ sts) An,m " n 

1 .1 ^rtobal carpet and Rug Industries 

Location: Ammon Industrial Estate/Sahab 
v 8 P . r0du *" date ’ September of 1989 
i°! D . 90% Jordanian shareholders and 10% Iraqi. 

SE €d % tol: abom 10 4 - 5 million 
Number of Workers: 120 workers. 

rraduction rate is 7 million m2 annually from wall-to-wall carpel 
wiui an export rate of (7.5%) to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. The com* 

nanv nrnHn/J.. l_.1 , 


tensive efforts is undertaken by the company to export to the Euro¬ 
pean and other Arab markets. . 

Tel.: 687181 / 722811 


DRUPA90 

**wW«lin Dusseldorf, W< Germany,' 
«£?**?* 199 °. will be the Exhibition ! 
win Develo P m c n t throughout the wprid^B 
raner fiwh&L? range of Sectors in ;lhb pto 

Wper^ndi^try. Contact Address Messc Dusseldorf 

MiSWis 3 ' 20 ^ pnssddorjf. TcJ.,02U/4^ 
858453 mesd Fax: 0211/4560*668 - 


Rising wholesale 
prices cause 
September index 
to surge 

Continued from page 9 

port equipment (by 18 per cent). 
Other increases were reported in 
pharmaceutical drugs (12 per 
cent), clothes and textiles (11 per 
cent), vegetables (8 per cent), 
paper and cardboard (7 per cent) 
ana dairy products and eggs (6 
per cent). 

A major drop of 14 per cent in 
wholesale fruit prices was re¬ 
ported in 1988. 

A three-quarter average (Janu- 
ary-SeptemDCr), for 1989 over 

1988, indicates a 74.9 per cent 
increase in the general index up 
from 147.9 in 1988 to 197.4 in 

1989. All the 18 commodities, 
listed in the Amman wholesale 
price index, exhibited various in¬ 
creases as follows: Transport 
equipment (80.5 per cent), wood 
(77.6 per cent), paper and card¬ 
board (75.6 per cent), durable- 
consumer goods (71.6 per cent), 
vegetables (62.4 per cent), con¬ 
struction materials (43.5 per 
cent), fruits (41.3 per cent), 
clothes and textiles (39.3 per 


UAE economic future 
brightens 

The US is reporting brightening p 
economic prospects for the Unit- C 

ed Arab Emirates (UAE). The c 

seven-emirate federation has n 

weathered the relative recession h 
of the mid-1980s, and the in¬ 
crease in oil prices in 1987 be¬ 
gan a new phase of economic 
growth. The balance of pay¬ 
ments remains positive and the 
overall balance of trade contin- / 
ues to be in the black. b 

The UAE government has n 

been cmpliasising its dual efforts li 
lo decrease dependence on pciro- u 
leum and to increase the size and f 
productivity of the private sec- c 
tor. In 1988, the contribution of a 
the non-oil sector to the ODP a 
rose 3.2 per cent to a total of b 
00.6 per cent, with the oil sector U 
percentage falling to 33.4 per c 
cenL a 

The future commercial outlook it 
for the UAE is encouraging for fi 
several reasons. The government e 
philosophy toward business is o 
one of a strong commitment to v 
tree enterprise. Also, the UAE is h 
S 8 mmg recognition as a regional is 
entrepot and centre for Gulf s 
promotion. The free-trade c 
zone at Jebel Ali in Dubai con- f 
intues to show large growth in o 
me value and weight of the im- it 
Ports and exports It handles, b 
■ because of the generous C 
it offers users. 

UAE exporters enjoy a larger ti 
rJWfom the small size of the F 
I m r™ on would suggest. As a P 
member 0 f the Gulf Co c 

BP® Council (GCC) the. f 
kMT- 1S T? e P innin 8 10 share roar- e 
r2L m Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, "• t 
er rvv? d Saudi Arabia (the oth- 
mariffwr* rnember states). Also,. F 
iu rjj. m kan, Iraq, Africa and t 
ertmi 130 subcontinent.are be- l' 
J^JjgprpfiiabJe for UAE busi-:' ■ : jj 

Foreign businesses are show- • ii 
ihe in terca in' Dufagtf ■ i 

the f^Hd'krgest member of " * 
SHuW* a 1 a foothold in --.V 
event! iff’ m °r der to cash in on./. -t 
in tLv 1 : raonsuuction business 5 
^ and Iraq £nd . increased . 3 
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cent), detergents and soaps (36.5 
per cent), dairy products and 
eggs (26.3 per rent), pharmaceu- 
ucai drugs (25.6 per cent), meat 
and poultry (16.7 percent), cig¬ 
arettes (16.6 per cent), footwear 
and leather products (16.0 per 
cent), sofL and alcoholic drinks 
” ,1 R er ccm l- cereals and puls¬ 
es ( 8.0 per cent), fuel ( 6.7 per 
cent) and other foodstuffs (5 7 
per cent). . - 

Commodity price data, report¬ 
ed m the World Bank news bul¬ 
letin, indicate the following 
changes in commodity prices for 
~jc „ period Jan uary-November 
1J89 over 1988: (in per cent 
terms): Brazilian coffee (-16.6 
per cent), Thialand rice (+ 6.4 per 


com sorghum (+ 7.7 per 
maize (+4.5 per cent), Ca- 


cent), maize (+4.5 ncr cent), Ca¬ 
nadian wheat (+12.5 per cent), 
US wheat (+14.3 per cent), lamb 


y . -\ ■ - VVI1I/, I|U11L* 

(-4.0 per cent), US beef (+1.0 
Per cent), sugar (+24.9 per cent), 
wool (-7.0 per cent), US cotton 
fa 1 *- 3 P° r cent), US rubber (- 
19.4 percent), aluminium (-18.7 
per cent), silver (-36.4 per cent), 
gold (-13.3 per cent), rebar steel 
(+12.5 per cent), crude oil (offi¬ 
cial + 1.2 per cent, spot +19.1 
per cent), plywood (- 1.4 per 
cent), wood pulp (+ 9 . 9 . per 
cent), phosphate rock (+13.6 per 
cent), urea (-14.5 per cent), TSP 
(-7.8 per cent), DAP (-10.4 per 
cent), and potassium chloride 
(+13.1 percent). 


Soviet 
.. they keep 


ACCORDING TO the Israeli Je¬ 
rusalem Post newspaper some 
4,585 Soviet immigrants arrived 
in January, the largest monthly 
figure since the currcnL wave of 
immigration began last summer. 

Only 2,228 Soviet Jews ar¬ 
rived in all of 1988. Some 
12,923 Soviet Jews immigrated 
in 1989. 

According to the Jews Agen¬ 
cy, only 115 Soviet Jews went to 
destinations other than Israel last 


Saudi Arabia to establish relations with Moscow 


Amman (Star) - Political 
changes in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union will 
probably speed up the pro¬ 
cess of normalising diplo¬ 
matic relations between 
most Gulf countries and 
Eastern bloc states. Accord¬ 
ing to the authoritative For¬ 
eign Report newsletter of 1 
February, Saudi Arabia is 


planning to establish Tull 
diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and China pos¬ 
sibly this summer. 

The newsletter says that So¬ 
viet troop withdrawal from 
Afghanistan a year ago has 
eased relations between Ri¬ 
yadh and Moscow and Presi¬ 
dent Gnrbatchev will allow 
more Soviet Muslims to 


make the pilgrimage to Mec¬ 
ca this season. 

As to Sino-Saudi relations 
the publication says the 
kingdom already deals with 
Peking at vnrlous high lev¬ 
els. It cites the Silkworm 
missile deal which gave Sau¬ 
di Arabia (he capability or 
hitting Iranian and Israeli 
targets. 
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post-war investment in other 
Gulf countries. More ihun a doz¬ 
en Japanese, European and US 
multinationals set up regional 
headquarter ihere in 1989. 

Algeria pushing 
economic reforms 

Algeria's new Prime Minister, 
Mouloud Hamrouche, has an¬ 
nounced sweeping measures to 
liberalise the economy and at¬ 
tract foreign investment. The re¬ 
form programme covers practi¬ 
cally all areas of economic 
activity. Banks are being granted 
autonomy in project financing in 
both the public and private sec¬ 
tors; regulations granting state 
enterprises monopoly over trade 
and production are being abol¬ 
ished in most industries; foreign 
firms now may set up local offic¬ 
es; tourism has been fully 
opened to private-sector joint 
ventures; consumer subsidies 
have been reduced; and the dinar 
is being allowed to devalue 
slightly against major foreign 
currencies. In addition, private 
firms now will receive a portion 
of the government-controlled 
import budget, to be disbursed 
by tiie National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The government also intends 
to reduce Algeria's financial de¬ 
pendence on hydrocarbons (98 
per cent of foreign exchange in¬ 
come) through economic diversi¬ 
fication, with the private sector 
encouraged to play & more active 
role in the domestic economy. . 

Algeria's recent poor Economic, 
performance, can be directly at- . 
tributed to'thd tollapse of its; 
loiig-term.. economic develop-, 
ment planning 1 When oil revenues : 
fell drastically: in 1086. Foreign; 
incothe was halved-in; Wo years/ 
Creating^ bdth p balance of 
merits crisis and ^budg^^rtofimt;: 
At Uft 'teme jime, Alg^ haSr; 
been: faqhig;apopuI^2i yp|o-- 

II#..,.' tnitli nn 'onrtiUll OTOWuI Olr.-• 


highest. This has led, along with 
the economic crisis, to unem¬ 
ployment levels of at least 20 per 
cent, with about half of the un¬ 
employed being under 25. 

The international banking 
community appears lo have faith 
in Algiers' economic reform ef¬ 
forts. The government has suc¬ 
cessfully negotiated good-sized 
loans with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. The latter is making avail¬ 
able more than $400 million lo 
enable Algiers to liberalise the 
economy, modernise ports and 
improve irrigation systems. At 
the same lime, the IMF is lend¬ 
ing Algeria an initial $200 mil¬ 
lion and a follow-up of $400 
million. Jn addition, the nation's 
leading creditors - France, Italy, 
Japan and Spain - by extending 
new lines of credit have effec¬ 
tively refinanced its $21 billion 
in debts. 

The steady world price of oil 
also suggests that the country's 
oil and gas monopoly, Sona- 
trach, may be able to improve its 
foreign currency income to al¬ 
most $9 billion, up at least $1 
billion from last year. 

Kuwait to expand 
tanker fleet 

Chairman Abdul Faltali- al-Badr 
has announced that the Kuwait 
Oil Tanker Company (KOTC) 
will purchase 11 new oil tankers 
worth $500. million. In an inter¬ 
view with the Kuwait daily Al- 
Qabos, al-Badr s&Id (hat the cost 
of transporting petrochemicals is 
expected to. Increase significant¬ 
ly over the next few years. 
KOTC, which presently operates, 
20 vessels, transports about 60 
■ per cent of Kqw.aiis's petroleum 
; product exports; and, i approxi- 
,' malely 3Q. per ;cerit of: its crude 
xoilexjtorp.- V- 

^ first, purchases will ,be 
four:iargo.liquefled: petroleum 
, feas (CFG)tCariierS, followed by 
: , suD&f-&:'Crtkle r cirrieHarid: 


large product carriers. 

Laxi June, al-Badr predicted 
that "ihe world will face a tanker 
shortage within the next two 
years similar to the one that oc¬ 
curred in the 1970s," followed 
by u four-fold increase in freight 
rates. 

Egypt-IMF talks stalled 

Talks between Egyptian and In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund 
(IMF) officials in Washington 
recently still have not resulted in 
any progress toward a final 
agreement on a standby crcdiL. 
This is particularly bad news for 
Cairo, since the planned meeting 
with the Club of Paris to discuss 
the rescheduling of approximate¬ 
ly $10 billion of debt repay¬ 
ments falling due July 1988- 
Dccember 1990 must now be de¬ 
layed. 


Jews 
pouring in 

month. An Agency source said 
that, based on the number of So¬ 
viet Jews holding visas, some 
6,000 SovicL immigrants arc ex¬ 
pected in February. Mendel Ka¬ 
plan, chairman of the Agency 
board of governors, said that it 
costs about $1,400 to bring a So¬ 
viet immigrant and his belong¬ 
ings to Israel. 

During the first year, it costs 
the government some $3,600 per 
person for rem and monthly sti¬ 
pends. 

In addition, he said, the Jewish 
Agency estimates that 44 out of 
every 100 immigrants will need 
job retraining at a cosl of $7,500 
per person. Kaplan said that al¬ 
though it has taken a little longer 
for Diaspora Jewry to grasp the 
magnitude and importance of the 
current influx, Jews abroad are 
beginning lo open up tiicir pock- 
cLbooks. He said that 1 1 million 
pounds was raised this week at a 
London fundraiser. 

The United Jewish Appeal and 
Keren Haycsod organisations 
have taken upon themselves to 
raise $600 million over the next 
three years in a special drive on 
behalf of Soviet immigration. 


The IMF insists that new eco¬ 
nomic measures be adopted by 
Cairo before a standby credit is 
considered. While commending 
Egyptian steps taken to reduce 
Ihe budget, deficit for fiscal 
1989-90, the IMF is pressing 
Cairo to raise rctil interest rales 
to encourage Egyptian pound 
savings and to rationalise ex¬ 
change rales. 

The delay in reaching an 
agreement is jeopardising Egyp¬ 
tian relations with the world 
Bank, which in September 1989 
had expressed a willingness to 
consider a round of fresh lending 
to support the government's eco¬ 
nomic reform programme. 

Adding to the pressures on the 
Egyptian government to reach an 
IMF agreement is the need to 
make payments on its $ 5.5 bil¬ 
lion military debt to the United 
Slates. Nations who have in¬ 
curred. debts under the foreign 
military sales programme have 
almost all U.S.aid cut off if they 
fall more than L 2 months behind 
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Violence breeds violence 

WHILE WE share ihc rest of the world in condemning the attack on Is¬ 
raeli tourists in Egypt tills week as an act of violence that docs not serve 
the cause of peace in the region, we believe that these condemnation 
should fall on Israel and not only on the persons who carried out the at¬ 
tack. . ... 

Wc say Ihis as wc arc reminded of the daily atrocities incurred by inno¬ 
cent Palest! nian popuI alion i n the occupied territories. 

Wc see the more than one thousand victims of Israeli oppression who 
were killed during the three years of intifada as not different from the 
tourists who were killed by terrorists. 

The Israeli reaction therefore should not be one of wrath and anger and 
vindictiveness, but of finally coming to terms with the facts that will con¬ 
tinue to distinguish tills region and the people who live in it. Violence 
can only breed more violence and the use of firearms and grenades is not 
a monopoly of Israeli settlers and zealous Israeli soldiers. Radicalism in 
Israel's leadership can only give incentive to radicalism in the Arab 
world to grow and prosper, fn the end moderation will lose ground and 
the possibility of bloody confrontations will become a daily terror. 

Wc in the Arab world see the current efforts to bring about a peaceful 
conclusion to the four decades of Arab-Isracli conflict fizzling away 
leaving in their place only despair and hopelessness. 

Wh.it Ihc world must understand is that fundamentalism and radicalism 
arc not features which arc unique to the Arab world. Wc have seen exam¬ 
ples of Zionist bigotry in the actions of Gen. Sharon, Rabbi Kalianc and 
Moshc Lcvcngcr. Wc have seen Arab children being shot in the head by 
hateful Israeli soldiers who are not sure of their mission in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza. 

His Majesty King Hussein has warned recently of the dangers that lie 
ahead. In his view the real danger lies in Israel's active absorption of 
thousands of Soviet Jews in the occupied Arab areas. Again His Majesty 
has wanted against the threat of Israel executing its design of "Jordan is 
Palestine" or "'Hie Jordanian Option". These actions can only suffocate 
the last chance of peace in the area. 

With current Israeli actions and the fizzling out of peaceful efforts one 
can only expect a rise in radicalism on both sides to the conflict. This 
tense situation cannot last forever and while there is political relaxation 
in Europe and between Ihe two superpowers the Middle East is the only 
area where the causes of destabilisation are becoming numerous leaving 
no other possibility but bloody confrontations. 

Again we condemn the attack on innocent civilians, but we see the real 
danger lying behind such acis of terror on both sides. We warn against 
them it and hope the moderates on the opposing sides will act before it is 
too late. 




Postscript 


.by Osama El-Sherif 


Blood of the Tsar 




No Struggle for power 


To the editor: 


IN HIS article , The return to Islam- An a option or a recluse, "which appeared 
in The Star issue 2, dated 24 January, Dr Labib Khamhawi said that there was a 
struggle for power between the Umayyads, represented by Muawia and the Ha- 
shimiics, represented by Imam Ali. 

It is surprising lhat an acknowledged researcher accepts an orientalist claim 
without verifying it through scientific research. 

Muawia never voiced the claim to the caliphate before the death of Ali. The 
only thing he demanded was that the murder fo caliph Usman be handed over to 
him in his capacity as the representative of the Ummayads. 

After the death of All, Muawia and Ali's son, Hassan, were candidates to the 
caliphate. Hassan solved the dilemma by renouncing his claim in favour of, in 
his opinion, the most capable Muawia." So, where is the struggle for power be¬ 
tween the Umayyads and the Hashimiles Dr Khamhawi? 

Khalid Tulle 
Uni versllyof Jordan 


GORBACHEV'S PERESTROIKA has 
made a full circle and is now back in the 
Soviet Union to find a beleaguered 
communist regime. 

During last year the power of perestroi¬ 
ka ran havoc with communist edifices 
of Eastern Europe. It has literally 
changed the face of these countries, and 
has, most importantly, freed die souls 
of their inhabitants. 

New political systems are in die mak¬ 
ing in what used to be the backyard of 
the Soviet Empire. 

Was this change intentional? Did 
President Mikhail Gorbachev knew that 
his perestroika and glasnost will have 
such a breathtaking effect on die world 
as a whole? \ think not. Bui ii is impor¬ 
tant to remember dial Mr Gorbachev 
did not spring to power - and begin to 
remove the curtains which kept die peo¬ 
ples of the Eastern bloc isolated from 
die rest of the world - if it were not for 
the fact that he himself was a product 
of the ideas and beliefs of the people 
inside and outside die Kremlin walls. 
Mr Gorbachev is not alone in his quest 
to introduce reforms and do away wilh 
consequences of the Stalinist era. 

Today the Soviet Union is moving 
into another phase of reformation by 
embarking on the sensitive task of elim¬ 
inating the privileged status of the com- 
munisL party as a step towards introduc¬ 
ing a multi-party system of government. 
This is what Mr Gorbachev calls die re¬ 
generation of communism... but is il7 
After more than 70 years communism is 
bankrupt as a political, economic and 
social system. Never mind the excuses 
and justifications, the blatant fact is that 
the Soviet Empire has collapsed. 

The end of this empire is nothing like 
the demise of die Roman, the Persian, 
the Ottoman or even the British empires 
The Soviet Union has peacefully suc¬ 
cumbed to overwhelming internal pres¬ 
sure and external forces represented in 
the materialistic superiority of Western 
peoples and their way of life over those 
of die communist world. 

The collapse of the Soviet Empire did 
not come as a result of nuclear or con¬ 
ventional wars.The empire gave away 
its settlements, and freed its subjects in 
Eastern Europe in such a way that noth¬ 
ing can be compared to it in modern his- 


Surcly this could not ail be the work 
of one man. This same man is today 
threatened by his own creation. Peres¬ 
troika has awakened national feelings 
and aspirations of the various ethnic 
groups living within the Soviet Union. 
The old hostilities of the times of the 
Russian Empire have relumed to visit 
the grandchildren of the "heroes" of the | 
1917 Revolution . As a result Mr Got- ' 
bachev may lose Azerbaijan and Geor¬ 
gia in addition to Poland and Hungary. 
The empire may not only lose its satel¬ 
lites but parts of itself too. 

One cannot but wonder in fascination 
how a large chunk of Asia and Europe 
has survived during the last 70 or more 
years. That continuous search for identi¬ 
ty and purpose in life did not stop de¬ 
spite Lenin's indoc irritations, Stalin’s 
tyranny and Brezhnev's fruitless at¬ 
tempts to forestall the inevitable. 

Under totalitarian rule the people's of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
had secretly cherished the same hopes 
and aspirations and when it was lime to 
expose these hopes, what had to hap¬ 
pen... simply, ridiculously happened. 
Seventy years had passed since the Tsar 
and his family were executed in the icy 
Siberian deserts. 

The Bolsheviks who survived the long 
winlcry month of embargo and isola¬ 
tion of 1917-18 had actually defeated & 
dying empire already worn out and di¬ 
vided. In the early 1900s feudal Russia 
was also a sort of anachronic shamble 
of a staLc.The workers found themselves 
overtaken by zealous quasi-intellectuals 
And so the chronic search for identity 
began seven decades ago but the dream 
that people rallied behind remains far 
and elusive. j 

As the role of the Communist Parly 
in the Soviet Union begins to ’recede 
Russia folds a whole messy, wonderful, 
idealistic and bloody, chapter of its his¬ 
tory. 

The new Russia will be a different hy¬ 
brid politics, geography, demography 
and economy. It will be a.free Rus®? 
that, thanks to no one ,has liberated it¬ 
self... long after the Wood of the Tsar. 

• had dried in the Siberian maelstrom. •; / 
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Peace efforts crumble at the wall 
of Israeli political realities 


By Dr As'ad Abdul Rahman 

EFFORTS TO bring about a peaceful 
settlement to the Middle East crisis 
are currently facing a deadlock. Some 
believe that the present deadlock is 
either permanent or will last for some 
time as it is mainly concerned with 
Israel's body politics and is not mere 
formalities. The undeclared strategy 
oflsrael stands now, as it always has, 
in the face of peace in the region un¬ 
less thaL peace translates into com¬ 
plete Arab surrender. 

Paradoxically, the American strate¬ 
gy in the Middle East is either in 
complete harmony with Israel's or 
else is the driving force behind it. 

This actually means lhat peace ef¬ 
forts arc facing the danger of being 
strangled or will, at best, fail to mate¬ 
rialise without great difficulty and 
prolonged labour. The latest "glimps¬ 
es of hope" projected by the Egyptian 
plan are being thwarted by the Li¬ 
kud's constant intransigence that has 
so far foiled all peace initiatives. It 
has become increasingly evident that 
the ruling Likud- 

dominated CO- [SSSmSmSSmSSSSm 

alition will not 
settle for any¬ 
thing short of _ 

"Biblical Israel" - 

and is unwilling 
to relinquish an 
inch of land. r -~ 

Shamir’s much- ^ ;•*- • 
publicised elec- vl na¬ 
tions were ac- 
cepted by Israeli ... ~ 
government in as - 

much as they --— 

serve this specif¬ 
ic end. The | 

progress of ihe ^ 

question of the 
political settle¬ 
ment has become 
a reflection of 
the political 
mood in Israel it- 

c 3 * 

The roots of — r "~~" r - 

the present political crisis in Israel 
could be traced back to as early as 
1973. In the general elections of that 
year, the Labour party had a poor per¬ 
formance at the polls and it became 
clear that its grip on the political life 
of Israel - firm since 1948 - was be¬ 
ginning to weaken. 

The final blow came in the after- 
«\°f the 1977 general elections 
which brought the Likud coalition to 
P°we r for the first time since the es- 
™shmem of the "State of Israel" In 
1948. The unmitigated victory of the 
ultra-right in the elections of 1977 
:? ^nested in the general elections 
01 19 ®1. The results of the subse- 
Sjy general elections pf 1984 and 
988 deepend the crisis of Israel's La- 
Party and drastically reshuffled 
»srael s body politics altogether.. 

the establishment of the Ziori- 
5 * at ® in 1948, and up to the gen&r- 
at elections of 1973, the political life 
hLif ael was characterised by the vir-. 
S ^disputed dominance-of one 
political Dartv. i a Mimam. arid Inter 


later Golda Maier and to the presence 
of v/hat could be called "chronic oppo¬ 
sition," the party was kept in good ide¬ 
ological and political order. The align¬ 
ment of the Labour Party with Mapam 
and its co-operation with the national 
religious party (Mifdal) gave it the po¬ 
litical power base needed to dominate 
the Israeli political arena, virtually un¬ 
challenged until 1973. 

This is not the place to analyse the 
internal structure and composition of 
Israel's Labour Party or the forces 
which constituted its power base and 
the ethnic background of its ruling 
elite. It suffices to mention, however, 
that it was a party dominated by West¬ 
ern Jews (Ashkanazim) - their values 
and their life style. When the delicate 
demographic balance between West¬ 
ern and Eastern Jews was offset by the 
continuous influx of Safardim Jews, 
the Labour Party Failed to re-adjusi ac¬ 
cordingly. Gradually, the Labour Par¬ 
ty lost its touch with the new political 
realities. Emotional and psychological 
rifts found their manifestation in a cor¬ 
responding political schism. 





Paw. » ui uip J-auywi 

^ led by. Ben Gunqij, EshkoT,^hiJ 
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The Safardim, disgruntled with the 
Labour Party and victims of racial dis¬ 
crimination, turned to the other party 
thinking it could remedy their grie¬ 
vances more effectively. This numeri¬ 
cal shift was displayed in the general 
elections of 1973 and in what came to 
be known as the Israeli "political 
earthquake." _ 

Failing to respond early and effec¬ 
tively to the changing political reali¬ 
ties of Israel, the Labour party 
plunged gradually into a deep crisis 
from which it never tiecovered. With 
the death of Golda Maier, the last of 
the'historic leaders, the party failed to 
come up with a leader of the same cal¬ 
ibre. Internal strife among the differ¬ 
ent splinter groups ruled the day and 
fiuther struggle between the only two 
' ^potential leaders, Yitzhak Rabin and 
Shimon Peres, left its negative impact; 
on the party and caused an internal po- 
: . Meal dissensiohi With the loss of a ;i 
sense of identity and the repeat^ fail- •• 

■ • ure : to; 'devise a genuine pobacal 
•: course of its own, the .oricc : dominant j 
. Labour Party Ct^gan jto find:itself get-:. > 
i ; ilrig; gradually 'closer and pldser^to the -j. 
* ipoitJpn; of ^^Ikud-Thfe 


icnatcd its electoral base. Some splin¬ 
ter groups within the Labour Parly it¬ 
self had more in common even with 
the "less fascist" groups within the Li¬ 
kud co-alition than they had with one 
another. 

Caused in part by the Palestinian up¬ 
rising and its local, regional and inter¬ 
national impact, and due to ihc in¬ 
creasing strife within, the Likud co¬ 
alition and Herat Party began to suffer 

_an ideological do- 

*litical crisis of 
their own. This 

_ crisis is expected 

-.-- to reach its cli- 

—-- max this very 

week. It all be¬ 
gan between two 
■ . equally fascist 

... . - groups within the 
-• ~ ^ Likud coalition: 

Yitzhak Shamir 
_ and Moshc Arcnz 

on the one hand, 
" = Sharon, Levy and 

• Modai on the oth¬ 
er. All calls for 
moderation un- 
jgP heeded, Shamir 

^ decided to be 

1110116 hiinself 41,1(1 
to ignore all re¬ 
straints his offi- 
s ^^^ aSBrsssa ^ cial position as 
premier warrant¬ 
ed. Shamir, rampant and unrestrained, 
appealed to Rabin and an unwritten 
agreement between the two emerged. 
Peres and Shamir were both - for dif¬ 
ferent reasons and purposes - alienated 
from their respective parties. This al¬ 
ienation, whether for good or for bad, 
caused it further rapprochement be¬ 
tween Rabin and Shamir. Paradoxical 
as this may sound, the closer Shamir 
and Rabin came together, the deeper 
the rift between Shamir/Arenz and 
Sharon/Modal/Levy grew. Equally 
true, the closer Shamir and Rabin be¬ 
came, the further apart drifted Rabin 
and Peres, _ 

How could all this be understood po¬ 
litically; and what bearing does it have 
on present developments in the area? 
That will be left for this week's crucial 
Likud Central Committee meeting to 
unravel*•, 

I)r Aslad Abdul Rahman 1$ "a prpV 
fessor of 1 Political Science ; and a 
.member of the PalestlneyNallonal 
Gpuncil '(PNC) and the - Central 
Council of the Palestine Liberation 
^Organisation (f'LO) > y . 
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Lessons from 
South Africa 

THE PACKAGE of reforms an¬ 
nounced last Friday by the South Af¬ 
rican President F.W.De Clerk heralds 
a new era in the agonizing history of 
that apartheid-stricken African coun¬ 
try. After decades of torturous strug¬ 
gle, the head of the racist regime suc¬ 
cumbed to the majority's demands 
and adopted a set of refomis which 
fell short of abolishing die abhorred 
apartheid regime but nevertheless 
opened a new avenue Tor freedom. 
One can say that a dark chapter in the 
human rights abuses by the white- 
minority government has been fold¬ 
ed. 

Mr Dc Clerk, contrary to his prede¬ 
cessors, seems to have absorbed the 
lessons of history. He has realised 
that he could not continue to defy in¬ 
ternational and national demands at a 
time when the winds of change arc 
sweeping the world. By legalising the 
outlawed ami-npanheid groups, he 
lias opened llie door for peaceful ne¬ 
gotiations under a relatively relaxed 
atmosphere. 

The decision to unconditionally re¬ 
lease nationalist black leader Nelson 
Mandela is perhaps Die most impor¬ 
tant result of Mr Dc Clerk's measures. 
The leader of the African National 
Congress (ANC) lias spent 28 years 
of his life in jail. These long years of 
incarscralion have not weakened his 
will or undermined his spirit of resis¬ 
tance. He continued to lead the strug¬ 
gle of his people from inside the pris¬ 
on and remained a "symbol of 
African patriotism for millions of his 
countrymen suffering; under the yoke 
of racial discrimination and oppres¬ 
sive policies. 

Mandela persistently refused to 
bargain over his release and insisted 
that his freedom be linked to easing 
the suffering of the black African ma¬ 
jority. He finally won. The 70-ycar- 
old Mandela will be set free on his 
own conditions. There is no doubt 
lhat during negotiations over his re¬ 
lease, he insisted lhat by the time he 
steps into freedom, legality must be 
accorded to the political groups 
which combat apartheid. 

The measures taken by the South 
African government, however, are 
only a step on a long road toward the 
final and full phasing out of the apart¬ 
heid system. But they should be 
viewed as very important political de¬ 
cisions ushering in a new era of open¬ 
ness to democracy and social and po¬ 
litical reforms. They pave the way for 
constructive dialogue about an .even¬ 
tual transfer of power to the African 
majority. Above all, the' measures 
represent a positive and reasoned re- ■ 
spouse to the requirements of the ago 
and the dramatic shift towards liberal¬ 
isation, taking place around the world. 
Mr Dc Clerk understood that be can 
no longer swim against the tide of 
history and responded accordingly. 

Will others who niflntnin their opr 

E ton of peoples; Struggling for 
oni r ' ; arid'. legitimate national, 
- rights learn the same .lessons? jThls 
would take a lot of courage and polit¬ 
ical Insight. The alternaUve, rd the 
^anhals of mAnkirtd tcll us. Is an ifltl- 
riiato arid.disastrous; fail in ; ijie abyss 
bf history. No ppvtar on earth can de- 
:: ter peopf^ determined, to regain their 
! ria^ori^ rights' ftorri 'achieving final 
viptory bver their oppressors. I'.' 1 
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World ivory ban: the Zimbabwean case 


By Colleen Lowe Morna 

HARARE, ZIMBABWE - It was 
a gloomy start to the new year in 
the back quarters of Space Age 
Products, one of the largest, ivory 
manufacturing enterprises in 
Zimbabwe. 

As a result of the international 
ivory ban which came into force 
in January, managing director Ja¬ 
son Cambitzis told his staff that 
he was seeking permission from 
the ministry of labour to lay off 
18 out of 40 carvers. 

At a meeting of the Conven¬ 
tion on International Trade in 
Endangered Species (SITES) in 
Switzerland late last year, East 
African countries, backed by 
Western environmental is is, 

argued dial banning ivory was 
the only way to save the elephant 
from extinction. Five Southern 
African countries, led by Zim¬ 
babwe, refused to recognise the 
ban on die grounds dial thanks to 
good management, they have 
more elephants than their envi¬ 
ronments con sustain. 

They believe that the only way 
to preserve wildlife in a poor 
country is to attach nn economic 
value to iL. They vowed to con¬ 
tinue selling ivory products. 

The practical snag is dial most 
of these countries' traditional 
customers come from the West. 
While tourists here have not 
stopped looking at ivory carv¬ 
ings, they arc finding iL impracti¬ 
cal to buy. 

Francis, an Ethiopian living in 
New York, visited Zimbabwe re¬ 
cently and was drawn into an 
ivory curio shop. When she 
osked the price of a carving, the 
shop owner - with an honesty 
characteristic of Zimbabwean 
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As a result of the ivory ban more, and not less, elephants could be killed! 


traders - warned that she would 
have trouble taking the piece 
into the United States. 

Francis says she had no ethical 
problems with buying the carv¬ 
ing. "In a country where govern¬ 
ments have to cull elephants in 
order to sustain elephant popula¬ 
tions, I don't have any qualms 
about buying it," she said. But 
she still decided against a pur¬ 
chase because of the risk of a 
customs check at a US airport 

Such decisions arc having a 
ripple effect throughout the ivo¬ 
ry manufacturing industry, 
which employs 800 people. Ac¬ 
cording to Patrick Mavras, a 


self-employed ivory carver and 
secretary of the Ivory Manufac¬ 
turers Association, most large 
firms arc laying off up to 30 per 
cent of their workers, and the 
squeeze is likely to get lighter. 

The country stands to lose 
some US$6 million annually 
from the closure of traditional 
ivory markets. 

Says Rowan Martin, of the De¬ 
partment of Parks and Wildlife 
Management: "The ban is most 
significant in mral areas, where 
only a small component of the 
population are bearing the full 
cost of keeping elephants on 
their land. They do that because 


of the income they gel back from 
the elephant." 

This concept is at the heart of 
Zimbabwe's wildlife conserva¬ 
tion strategy. As Martin explains 
it: "Zimbabwe has a very prag¬ 
matic philosophy towards con¬ 
servation in Africa. We believe 
that unless natural resources 
have a very high value placed on 
them, they tend to be displaced 
by other developments in the 
country. 

"We've been very successful so 
far in extending that philosophy 
into all the rural areas of Zim¬ 
babwe, and our wildlife is con¬ 
tinually increasing. We do not 


sec the solution in Africa id be : 
for wildlife to end up in a few ' 
national parks managed by si «, '■ 
funds." . 

Pul simply, if wildlife has He j 
same value for peasant farmers 
as their domestic livestock, they i 
will look after it. When asked by - 
a Western journalist if she had ' 
any qualms about wearing aa 

ivory necklace, Zimbabwe’s out. 
spoken Minister of Tourism and I 

Natural Resources, Victoria Chi- I 
tepo retorted: "Do you have 1 
qualms about wearing shoes? 1 

Zimbabwe's wildlife policy . 
has apparently paid off where 
the elephant is concerned. Com- 
pared to East African countries, 
where animals have been fenced 
off, hunted and poached indis- - 
criminatcly, Zimbabwe b 
61,000 head of elephant - about 
twice the country's ideal carry¬ 
ing capacity. 

Now, with the- ivory ban re¬ 
ducing die value of elephants, 
conservationists fear that more - j 
not less - elephants arc going m 
be killed. According to Martin,' I 
people arc simply not prepared j 
to have elephants on their prop¬ 
erty when it is a large, valueless 
animal that cals their crop. 1 ' 

Marlin says wildlife should 
not be considered an internation¬ 
al resource. "It has almost be¬ 
come axiomatic- to talk about 
wildlife belonging to the world,' 
he says. "In fact, it belongs to 
the people who pay die cost of 
its upkeep, in the country where 
it lives. We regard our wildlife , 
much the same as we regard oof 
domestic livestock. And no ok 
thinks of cows and sheep as fr 
longing to the world at large / ■ 
PANOS I 


Right to food should take priority over 
armaments - IFAD President 


DR IDR1S5 Jazairy, president of 
The International Fund for Agri¬ 
cultural Development (IFAD) 
has said that the" right to food" 
should take priority over "other 
claims for the allocation of re¬ 
sources previously diverted for 
military build-ups." 

He was speaking on the open¬ 
ing day of me 13th session of the 
IFAD governing council which 
opened in Rome on 23 January. 

He said he- whs hopeful tluit 
the 1990s would be less harsh 
for the world.s poor, but cau¬ 
tioned that "this would depend 
on our common resolve and not 
on some decree of fate.” 

He said ihe 1980s had been ex¬ 
ceptionally trying for many de¬ 
veloping countries, particularly 
for the most vulnerable sections 
of society, recalling Dipt the dec¬ 
ade had begun with interest rales 
at historic highs and commodity 
prices at historic lows. 

Jazairy said tire fund would 
continue its efforts to incorpo¬ 
rate poverty-related enviommen- 
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tal issues in its projects, "but we 
must find ways to provide addi¬ 
tional grants or concessional 
funding to finance selected envi¬ 
ronment components which can¬ 
not readily be reconciled with 
conventional cost-benefit analy¬ 
sis." 

On the fund's 1989 activities, 
Jazairy said it had continued its 
programmes which were aimed 
at the rural poor. It had also been 
able to give greater "specificity" 
to its operations. Around $ 273 
million had been extended in 23 
investment projects, in addition 
to 32 technical assistance grants, 
an increase of 17 per cent over 
Ihe previous year. 

He staled that co- financing of 
IFAD-initiated projects had in¬ 
creased four fold, from $ 47 mil¬ 
lion in 1988 to $187 million in 
1989 - a further indication of the 
confidence that IFAD projccls 
enjoyed among other bilateral 
and multilateraldonors. 

The four-day session of the 1 
(IFAD) meeting reviewed the, 


agency's activities over the past 
year, assessed their impact and 
discussed new initiatives be¬ 
tween now and the year 2000. 

The board considered a $ 340 
million lending programme and 
technical assistance grants as 
part of efforts to make IFAD in¬ 
crease the "specificity" of its od- 
crauons. 

. Established in 1977 under a 
jornl OPEC/non-OPEC initia- 
tive, IFAD is the only interna¬ 
tional financing institution creat¬ 
ed exclusively to help the 
poorest rural populations in¬ 
crease their production of food 
corps, improve their nutrition 
and raise their living standards. 

tern?. if bcgan ^P^ons in 
1978, it has supported 266 pro¬ 
jects in 93 developing countries 
and given out 326 technical as- 

slsiance pans. Of ihe ibul cost 

mi^ t projecls - 11 bilUon - 
win? u .Pravrded over $2.9 . 
toUlon, while co-financiers and 
recipient governments have con- 
tnbuted $3.8 billion Td $ 4 4 


billion respectively. 

In 1989, the fund executive 
ward approved 23 new projects 
m Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and the Caribbean and the Near 
East, in addition to 35 technical 
assistance grams for a cumula¬ 
tive total of $ 714 million in- 
® IFAD contribution of 
5 273 million - an increase of 17 
per cent over 1988. 

In the early years, less than 50 
per cent of the projects financed 
t y were Whaled by it. 

. the proportion rose 

E® cem * reaching more 

raanfjpercentin 1988-89. 

IFAD lending falls into three 
categories, depending on the ec¬ 
onomic conditions of the recipi¬ 
ent couniiv. the fund has allot- 
tea tWQ-thirds of its resources for 
H^cowessjontti loans to 55 
countries, to be 
repaid m 50 years; with an anqp- 

MnfwlPne: per 
^ccpt. Regionwise^ Asia has re¬ 
ceived the bWfc of fond lending 
(453 percept), 'MCftyedJjy.Af 
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countries.. 
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rica (36.9 per cent). Interne^ | 
loans, which account lot* «i 
per cent of the lending, can) 
four per cent interest rate and , ,, 

i 

of a recommendation by - r.. 

world food conference^of wg , d 
Its main financial support , t, 

from OECO and OPEC ^ I 

tries, excluding I- 

formcr are ground reufjl 1 
ry I ", while the OPEC« 
form "category 
developing countries.MSaE 
beneficiaries, constitute^ 
ry ill". All categories nayb^r: . 
voting strength. - . :A : ^ fifed 
According w 

is different fronr.oi^r.^ 
tional forums 

run on the basis.¥j^S&4 | 
dollar approach, put is 1 ^ g, 
on a. genuine .jjWffi!® 4 1 
tween industrialised OT | 

oping counu-les. W ^ » I 
having only 

voles on ine. governujg^ ft.-B 
compared win-]^'PSLSSjpM I 


By Masood Haider 
Special to The Star 

NEW YORK - When in May 
1989 Israel kidnapped Shi'itc 
leader Sheikh Obeid in Beirut, 
Senate minority leader Republi¬ 
can Bob Dole criticised Israel 
for perpetuating the hostage cri¬ 
sis and thus incurred the wrath 
of the powerful Israel lobby and 
its Congress and administration 
supporters. 

Bob Dole, who has never been 
shy of sounding alarm, has done 
it again. This time he dared 
touch a cow which is sacrosanct 
the American aid to Israel. 

In an op-ed article in The New 
York Times, the Republican sen¬ 
ator from Kansas, who almost 
defeated George Bush in the pri¬ 
mary race, called for "re¬ 
allocation" of foreign aid and 
asked pressure groups to relax 
their stranglehold on Congress. 

"Can't those pressure groups 
that have turned some of our for¬ 
eign aid programmes virtually 
into 'entitlement programmes' re¬ 
alise that making some minor 
adjustments in aid allocations 
can simultaneously serve the 
countries of their special inter¬ 
ests and America." 

He named the "so-called ear¬ 
marked countries that take most 
of our current aid budget" as 
The big five - Israel, Egypt, the 
Philippines, Turkey and Paki¬ 
stan." 

As anticipated, the alarm bells 
started to ring from the one lob¬ 
by which he was so concerned 
about. In a sequel to Bob Dole's 
article, Richard Cohen, a Wash- 
■Jften Post columnist, wrote. 

He (Senator Dole) was referring 
to the Israel lobby, whose exis¬ 
tence is beyond dispute, whose 

By Frank Collins 

FOR THE past 15 years, Israel's 
^bng economy has been saved 
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katan $490 million, and the Phi¬ 
lippines $360 million. 

Mr Dole suggested a five per 
cent across-the-board cut in cur¬ 
rent aid programmese, which 
would save about $330 million - 
which he felt would be enough 
to respond to the needs of the 
countries - from Poland to Pana¬ 
ma - where restoration of demo¬ 
cratic rule is considered to be 
afoot. 

Israel's supporters in Congress 
and media, reacting to Dole's 
suggestion, urged instead there 
was need to "increase the pic" 
and not cut Israel’s slice. Israel, 
they said, needs more money not 
less. Since the United States re¬ 
stricted immigration from the 
Soviet Union, it is Israel, they 
argue, that must and warns to ac¬ 
commodate Jewish emigrants 
from the USSR. 
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Anny, since the Soviets have 
pulled out of Afghanistan. It 
does not need such a substantial 
aid package either. Israel, on the 
other hand, they argue, also has 
to contend with ’problems’ of the 
WesL Bank and Gaza. 
r Prank J- Gaffney, a columnist 
lor Wall Street Journal, suggest¬ 
ed that rather than reduce aid to 
Israel, which is one of America’s 
chief friends in the Middle East 
and on whom ihe United Slates 
can rely, the United Slates 
should drop aid to Greece and 
other recipients. 

Patrick J. Buchanan, a staunch 
supporter of Israel in the past, 
has come out in support of the 
Dole plan. In his syndicated col¬ 
umns and television shows he rc- 
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"we should not 
close our wallets 
also." 

Some backers 
of a continued 
hefty package for 
Israel have sug¬ 
gested that Dole 
should look 
around. For in¬ 
stance, El Saiva- 


Year 

Total Assilancc 

Aceumlatcd debt 

1949-1959 

662.4 

380 

1960-1969 

763.2 

1975 

783.0 

646 

1977 

1,787.5 

3,807 

1980 

2,146.0 

6,323 

1984 

2.626.6 

12,871 

1987 

3,035.2 

26,199 

1988 

3,034.9 

42,367 

1989 

3,000.0 

48,295 

Totals 

44,578 

55,415 


our, if duplicated by Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Lithuania, for ex¬ 
ample, would trigger a US em¬ 
bargo against the Soviet Union. 

Since the intifada began, Israe¬ 
li troops have killed hundreds of 
Arab men, women and children 
and beaten, wounded or maimed 
another 25,000. The occupation 
troops have dynamited homes 
and imprisoned without trial 
thousands of Palestinians. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
nur says that he needs die occu¬ 
pied lands to house an anticipat¬ 
ed 750,000 new immigrants 
from the Soviet Union. But 
planting tens of thousands of 
Russian-speaking Jews in the 
midst of an angiy Arab popula¬ 
tion is a formula for endless war. 

—__ And it is for the 

ul: first lime a conser- 

Df dollars) » valivc S olumnis i 

uiinai si has questioned the 

on grants power of the pow¬ 

erful and mighty 
Israel lobby, for 
reasons which arc- 
self-explanatory. 

Buchanan says, 
"the mighty 
Amcrican-isracli 
Political Action 
Committee (AI- 
PAC) and hun- 


i ne Ub pays $4 billion in interest 
on money it borrows to give Israel 
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sale of US Treasury bonds. 
These must ultimately be re¬ 
deemed by American taxpayers. 

For the fiscal year1990, which 
began 1 October 1989, com¬ 
pound interest on the federal 
government debt that had accu¬ 
mulated from grants to Israel 
was over $4 billion, an amouni 
even greater than that year’s 
gram of $3 billion in US military 
and economic aid to the Jewish 
state. Die effective cost to 
American taxpayers of the com¬ 
pound interest on the past debt, 
plus new grams for 1990, was 
therefore $7 billion, $1,600 for 


Oct. 1,1990) would lighten, but 
not eliminate, the fiscal load on 
US taxpayers due to the accumu¬ 
lated debt. If the grants were 
stopped now, the debt in 1994 
would be approximately $80 bil¬ 
lion, already a savings of almost 
$20 billion. Savings on the debt 
would increase in the succeed¬ 
ing years. 

Of the fiscal year 1990 US for¬ 
eign aid package of $14.65 bil¬ 
lion, $3 billion went to Israel 
and $2..278 billion went to 
Egypt, all in the form of grants. 
The value of Ihe grants on a per 
capita basis, exclusive of corn- 


will continue to escalate thereaf¬ 
ter. 

. Israel not accountable 
for US fluids 

The American grants to Israel 
go into the general funds of the 
Israeli treasury. Expenditures of 
these funds do not receive the 
scrutiny of American accoun¬ 
tants. This lack of accountability 
by Israel is unique among coun¬ 
tries receiving US 'aid. Under 
procedures applied to Israel 
alone, US ‘earmarking of the 
funds for- :t ~ - 
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the US government ..to support 
Israel will be just short of :$IQ0 
billion, Tfe interest payable on 
this debt ip fiscal year 1994 will 
be $8 ;billion, with the interest 
cofltiniijng'to spiral upwardyear^ - 
after year. I;; f',. 

. Di^OTtinpance pf jthe $3 W 1 
lion in annum giants to Israel : in 
fised year ' ^? 1 :^hich .begins , 


1985. This- had similar conse¬ 
quences with respect to the load¬ 
ing 'of American texjrayers with 
a huge debt from the operation 
of t|ie law Of compound interest, 
The money ,bprrowfed by.the US 
for .the grant^Vto' Egypt, plus 
compound interest^ araounted fo 
approximately, $ 10 billion at 1 the/ 
endof the’fisdhl year; 1989,and 


dreds of allied PACs hold life 
and death power over the career 
of countless US politicians, who 
nave permitted themselves to be 
cowed into shameful silence." 

. "That the United States would 
sit still for anything was brought 
home to Israelis, long ago, on 
the third day of the Six Day War 
when Lyndon Johnson ordered a 
cover-up of an Israeli rocket and 
machine gun attack on the Unit¬ 
ed States intelligence ship Liber¬ 
ty off the Sinai, an attack costing 
the lives of 37 brave American 
sailors. 

"When it suits them our Israeli 
allies launch air strikes on Tunis, 
Baghdad or Beirut: they invade 
Lebanon; they even enlist US 
traitors like Pollards to loot the 
secrets of a nation that has man¬ 
ifested towards them on extraor¬ 
dinary indulgence." 

Israel’s Foreign Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Rabin in a television inter¬ 
view here, suggested that instead 
t0 Cl11 aid to Israel the 
United Slates should curtail its 
financial obligations towards the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion (NATO), since the Iron Cur- 
rajn is vanishing and the Berlin 
Wail has come down. 

The funds saved from the pact 
obligations, he suggested, should 
be funnelled to the democracies 
which have blossomed. 

However, it is not the other 
four major recipients of aid dial 
Dole was worried about. The re¬ 
action lie had anticipated has 
materialised even before he 
could yell "cover", as it were. 
TJc political analysts who have 
observed the emergency of Al- 
PAC and its supporters in the 
United States Congress say that 
Dole may be able to cut aid to 
the other four recipients, but the 
aid package to Israel mast likely 
would increase. 

interest on this debt are burden¬ 
ing the American budget at a 
time when unmet funding needs 
in the United Slates are growing 
rapidly. It is sufficient to men¬ 
tion the homeless, the drug prob¬ 
lem, the schools, the highways 
and the environment. 

In Israel's Interest 

Finally, there is legitimate 
concern over whether the Amer¬ 
ican grants are in the best inter¬ 
ests of Israel itself. Besides the 
opportunity that the money al¬ 
lows foe Israelis to undertake 
projects contrary to American 
interests, it enables the Israeli 
government to subsidise uneco¬ 
nomic institutions such as the 
kibbutzim, the consortium of 
Histadrut enterprises KOOR, the 
Jewish settlements and above 
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taiy repression of a civilian up¬ 
rising. The list of such Israeli ac- 
1 lions contrary to American 
politics, partially, financed by 
' American taxpayers, is a Jong 
'.one, •; •' : ; ' • •/, 
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Frank Collins is an American * 
IVee-lance journalist who di¬ 
vides his time between Jerusa¬ 
lem and Washington, DC. He 
has a Ph.D. in physical chemis¬ 
try from Columbia University. 
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Thwarting 
Zionist goals 

THE DECISION of the 
PLO's Executive Committee 
earlier this week to upgrade 
its co-ordination with Jordan 
comes at a very important 
juncture, and expresses a re¬ 
sponsible and enlightened 
stand concerning the dan¬ 
gers and challenges that face 
ItoLh Jordan and the Palestin¬ 
ians. 

Shamir and his followers 
do not hide the fact that their 
envisaged "solution" for the 
intifada can only come at 
Jordan's expense. Zionist ac¬ 
tivist such as (Jordan is Pal¬ 
estine) Committee work tire¬ 
lessly to bring about this 
coveted Zionist goal. Instead 
of addressing the legitimate 
expectations and aspirations 
of the Palestinian people, Is¬ 
rael is trying to run away 
from the problem created by 
its own racist actions by 
creating division and disar¬ 
ray within Arub ranks. 

The PLO's decision, 
therefore, is un appropriate 
expression of awareness and 
readiness to respond to the 
new challenges. It remains 
to be seen, however, how 
will these decisions be im¬ 
plemented and channeled in 
the service of safeguarding 
Arab interests against Zion¬ 
ist plots. 

It is also true that both 
Palestinians and Jordanians 
look foreward to witnessing 
a solid and frank co¬ 
operation between Jordan 
and the PLO, overcoming 
the undeniable barriers of 
mistrust and suspicion. The 
new challenge by Zionist ex¬ 
tremists pose equally de¬ 
structive threats to both Jor¬ 
dan and the Palestinians; 
and they can only be con¬ 
strue lively met by true, hon¬ 
est and unreserved co¬ 
ordination between the two 
parlies. 

No one can deny the 
PLO the right of hying to 
look for allies and partners 
among the various Arab 
countries. The PLO, after all 
is the sovereign legitimate 
representative or the hopes 
and aspirations or the Pales¬ 
tinian people. But no matter 
how laird the PLO may try, 
it will never find a "natural' 
ally like Jordan who is or¬ 
ganically, politically, histori¬ 
cally and socially connected 
to the Palestinian cause. 

The brutal and devious 
schemes by the rightist cir¬ 
cles in Israel should quickly 
find their match in new co¬ 
ordinated co-operation be¬ 
tween Jordan and the PLO. 
This is the only way to foil, 
these Zionist plots. But the 
problem Is that time is run¬ 
ning fast, and it remains to 
-be seen if we can promptly 
respond to the challenge be¬ 
fore it is loo late. 


Co-operation between Turkey, Syria 
and Iraq is not holding water 


AS THE concrete hardens on 
Turkey's plug in the Atalurk 
Dam, tension builds downstream 
on the Euphrates, in water- 
starved Syria and Iraq. 

Turkey's 13 January action di¬ 
verted the flow of the Euphrates 
River in order to fill the reser¬ 
voir of the Atalurk Dam, which 
is 40 miles north of the Syrian 
border. For the next four weeks, 
as the reservoir fills to 394 feet, 
the riverbed directly under the 
dam will remain dry. Syria and 
Iraq must rely on tributaries far¬ 
ther downstream for their daily 
water, and this amounts to about 
120 cubic meters per second - a 
sobering blow to the thirsty na¬ 
tions which have received 500 
cubic meters of water per second 
since 1987. 

Both countries nrc already 
tense after last summers 
drought. Syria especially feels 
the pinch. Unlike Iraq, which 
can look to the Tigris River for 
some or ils water needs, Syria 
relies solely on the Euphrates for 
drinking water, irrigation, indus¬ 
try and much of its electricity. 
Lost summer's drought left the 
Tabaqah Dam, source of 70% of 
the nation's electricity, with 8 
billion cubic metres of empty 
space. 

Iraq, however, immediately 
called for a halving of the dry 
period because of the potential 
impact on agriculture. Iraq esti¬ 
mates it needs a minimum of 13 
billion cubic metres of water per 
day to meet its needs, and the 
stopage reduces available water 
to 11 billion cubic metres per 
day for the month. Iraq's reser¬ 
voirs are full, for now. But with 
Syria in such dire straights, Iraq 
is concerned that the country 
will hoard the precious commod¬ 
ity in the Tabaqah Dam, leaving 
little for Iraq. Turkey ignored the 
request. 

Turkey maintains that four 
weeks is the minimum amount 
of Lime needed to fill the reser¬ 
voir, and filling the reservoir is 
necessary in order to start the 
generators of the dam. The gen¬ 


erators arc scheduled to produce 
2,400 megawatts of electricity 
by 1991. 

Bui with both Iraq and Syna 
playing host to the rebel Kurdish 
Workers Parly (PKK) - which 
has been at war with Turkey for 
five years - some claim Turkey 
is aiming to punish its neigh¬ 
bours. PKK attacks along both 
the Iraqi and Syrian borders have 
increased in the past few 


its high average daily rainfall, 
which Ankara hoped would min¬ 
imise any id effects. Also, in an¬ 
ticipation of the cutoff, Ankara 
boosted water flow beginning 23 
November to about 750 cubic 
metres per second - and because 
of high rain-fall, an average of 
750 cubic metres per second 
came in. Ankara also offered 
Syria clectricily supplies to 
compensate for the impending 



months. Also, in October, Syria 
shot down a Turkish survey air¬ 
craft in Turkey's Hatay Province, 
for which it is paying $14.5 mil¬ 
lion in compensation. Turkey de¬ 
nies any political motivation for 
the stoppage. 

Even though the Turkish au¬ 
thorities did not consult the 
downstream riparians, Ankara, 
has been somewhat sensitive to 
their needs. First, the month of 
January was chosen because of 


shortage, as well as an agree¬ 
ment tor co-operation in exploit¬ 
ing natural gas reserves. 

Turkey is convinced that llic 
120 cubic metres per second 
plus the excess volume collected 
last month will give the two 
countries more than enough wa¬ 
ter for this month - it estimate 
506 cubic metres per second. Fi¬ 
nally, Turkey promised that tlie 
water flow will be restored to 
500 cubic meters per second af¬ 


ter 13 February. 

The Greater Anatolia Project 
(GAP), however, implies ot£ 
wise. This ambitious $1 1 billion 
scheme, brainchild of tha. 
Prime Minister Turgul Oral, will 
fully irrigate Turkey's six south- 
castem provinces by the year 
2000. The filling of the Atalurk 
reservoir as a part of the plan, 
which also involves constructing 
21 dams along the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates by the year 2000, The 
Atalurk reservoir alone will hold 
four limes the annual flow of the 
Euphrates. 

.But us a side-effect, Syria’s es¬ 
timated annual Euphrates flow 
will drop from an average of 32 
billion cubic metres per year to 
approximately 20 billion cubic 
metres per year. The scheme will 
also downgrade water quality, as 
water used in Turkish irrigation 
projects could carry contami¬ 
nants - including pesticides - 
buck into the river and down¬ 
stream. Syria already suffen 
from water and power shortages, 
and is beset with a population 
growth rale of 3.7% per year, 

Although both Syria and Ira] 
arc deeply affected by the im¬ 
pending GAP, neither were con¬ 
sulted during the planning stages 
of the project. Even now, Turkey 
will not agree to high-level talks 
on Euphrates water sharing, Un¬ 
til it docs, the World Bank is 
withholding GAP funds. 

Middle East nations have long 
had trouble co-operating in wa¬ 
ter distribution agreements. A 
1988 study by the Centre fa 
Strategic & International Studies 
(CSIS) in Washington D.C. cited 
llircc main factors that could 
bring about a water crisis by the 
turn of flic century: increased 
water consumption - due wb- 
creasing population; inefficient 
maintenance and operationoils- 
cililics - due to die prevalence™ 
unskilled workers in water treat¬ 
ment and sewage plants; anj. 
predictably, jxjor co-°peraiion 
among countries with common 
resources. 

MidEast Reporl 


Reviewed by 

Fouad Moughrabi 

THE APPEARANCE of this 
book is a significant event in it¬ 
self. It demonstrates the remark¬ 
able change which has occurred 
in the discourse about the Isracli- 
Palcstinian conflict. "The Wrath 
of Jonah" helps redefine key is-' 
sues at a crucial moment in the 
history of the dispute and is also 
a solid work of demystification. 

The book begins with the basic 
question, "Whoi kind of repen¬ 
tance seems to be called for in 
order for Israelis and Palestini¬ 
ans to live together injustice and 
peace today? The authors sug¬ 
gest that "one important step to¬ 
ward reucmancc lies in tolling 
the train about the history of 
both people." This is why a book 
of ethical and theological criti¬ 
cism devotes so much space to 
setting the historical record 
straight.- 

Israel is how brought back to 
earth and belongs to profane his¬ 
tory. It is no longer the light unto 


Books 


The Wrath of Jonah 
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the nations that its apologists 
had claimed. As a state just like 
any other, say the Ruetherss, Is¬ 
rael 'needs to be brought down 
from its theological heights of 
abosoluiiscd redemption from 
absolutised evil and seen as a hu¬ 
man state with all its defects." 

The book makes It clear that 
Israel, like other slates, was bom 
in original sin. The Ruethers 
and incorporated the 
body of historical revisionist lit¬ 
erature produced by leading Is¬ 
raeli historians about the 1948 
period. The Palestinian refugees 
says Benny Morris, did not 
leave of their own volition or be¬ 
cause they were told to do so by 
Arab radio: broadcasts. Most 
wete_ driven out of their homes 
and the new, occupiers destroyed 

their vulaoes in 


The Ruethers document how 
other myths, so carefully culti¬ 
vated in Israel and so long ac¬ 
cepted in the West, are also be¬ 
ing challenged. The late Simha 
Flapan revealed the truth about 
seven of the most important 
ones R is simply false i 0 say 
that the Arabs declared a holy 
war against the Jews in an effort 
to throw there in the sea. It ap- 
pearsthat neariy all of theco£ 
froniadon states were ready to 

a T pe ? c ? agreement with 
the new Jewish stated provided 

?L lhe refugees would be 
Permitted to return. Israel’s first 
prone, minister, David Ben- 
Gurion, said no. - ■ - 

Th 0 Ruethers flatly mfect »hr 
practice by apologists for Israel 

of aUn ^' v'S 08 * examination 
of anv asoectnf thi uu 
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cism of jHilitical injustices®fr 
racl is not nnii-Semilism, wy 
assert. As for acceptance by Jew¬ 
ish and Christian writers that ifr 
sponsc to the Holocaust mf*® 
uncritical support for the stag® 
Israel, the Ruethers WPJ® 
"The proper response to any®** 
elation of injustice is coraF' 
sion for the victims, but alsojg 
row for the victimisers..--* . 
point of authentic criticWiJJ 
evil is not to justify mor6ha®» 
and violence but to end thPfjw 
of hatred and violence./. 

Human rights 8Ctivi?ttjnW«j 
gians concerned stout ilssWJ. 
social justice, scboljg^fi 
and politicians wiU ^nefit^ 


vx uiv roouvji, «*■*■**'■ -- 

es itself to the n£w ? 
ing constituency of’" 
Christians, Jewsap 
East andWe^t,, whw. 1 

" boos. It is 
, peace in the 
; confiidt.j' J f y&g&fe ^ 
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People and Events 






Royal patronage of tennis tournament 

THEIR MAJESTIES King Hussein and Queen Noor attended the first round of the Davis 
Cup Asia/Oceania zone group 11 tennis tournament which was held Friday at King Husse¬ 
in's Sports City. They three-day event ended with Malaysia achieving a clean victory over 
Jordan. The event was sponsored by Jordan InterContinental hotel and was organised by 
Jordan's tennis federation. 


• The French Embassy in Am¬ 
man will inaugurate Canal- 
Francc-International (CFI) satel¬ 
lite recepiion station today 
Thursday, 8 February. 

Mr Fouad Benhaila president 
of CFI will attend the inaugura¬ 
tion. CFI transmits ils pro¬ 
grammes to 24 French and Por¬ 
tuguese - speaking African 
countries, to North-Africa and to 
die Middle-East where Jordan is 
the first country equipped to re¬ 
ceive it. 

. With the satellite reception sta¬ 
tion of CFI programmes, a bank 


of 1460 hours a year of fiction, 
variety, youth, games and 
sports, will be available to Jor¬ 
danian viewers. JTV will have 
three times more French- 
speaking shows than in 1989. 

This substantial increase in 
the number of programme hours 
will allow JTV to develop not 
only its French broadcasting, 
but also its Arabic one. There 
are no particular restrictions on 
die use of CFI material by JTV. 
The four hours received daily by 
satellite could be recorded and 
broadcast as they are or they 
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For The First Time In Jordan 

Under The Patronage of His Excellency the Am¬ 
bassador of The United States of America, The 
grand opening of The First Restaruant of 

Mister Dotmt _ 


Mister 


King Abdullih Garden Complex 
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Shameful 

THE LEAST one could say about a recent meeting of some 
graduates of Yarmouk University to discuss the idea of selling 
up an alumni club is that it was disappointing - if not shame¬ 
ful. 

One expected such a gathering of presumably educated and 
enlightened young people to set an example of the democratic 
spirit in which public debates should be conducted. Instead, il 
gave an alarming sign of the inability of many of us to respond 
positively to the winds of democracy that have blown on our 
country, but, alas, have not yet completely shaken the mono- 
cratic tendencies out of our systems. 

Even though the establishment of an alumni club for Yar- 
mouk University graduates is still an idea, the deliberations or 
rather the "fighting" that look place during that "great conver¬ 
gence" were not concerned with how to bring this idea into a 
reality .In fact, they were about who would "enjoy the glory" of 
carrying the title of a founding member and the "prestiges” of 
being a member of the board. 

The main reason behind the disappointing outcome of the 
meeting could very well be the dearth of democratic values in 
the psychological compositions of certain groups of graduates 
who were "battling" - and not competing - for taking the podi¬ 
um and "basking in the admiring looks of the audience." 

Establishing an alumni club for lire graduates of Yarmouk 
University is a beautiful idea that should have materialixed 
years ago. But those who pul on themselves lire responsibility 
of undertaking such a task should tackle the matter with the ob¬ 
jectivity, awareness and maturity that it deserves. 

If tire graduates of Yarmouk cannot scl up an alumni cluh 
that would transcend beyond the personal aspirations of ils to- 
be members, and be an academic and intellectual beacon and 
forum, then let there be no club. 

And if the young "educated' 1 generation of university degrees 
holders on whom our country pins its hopes for a bright and 
promising future cannot rise up to the spirit of democracy, 
then why shouldn't we be pessimistic?! 

Aymnn Al-Safadi 


could be inserted in the usual 
programmes. 

• Indonesian Ambassador to 
Jordan Dr Sumayo Suryokusu- 
mo is back in Amman after a 
brier visit to his country. 

• The Jordan Writers Associa¬ 
tion elected its board of directors 
Friday. Two blocs contested the 
elections; the 'Democratic Bloc" 
won seven seats and the 
"Restructuring Bloc" won anoth¬ 
er four seats. 

The new board elected Mr Ab¬ 
dul Rahim Omar as its presi¬ 
dent Other members of the 
board are Badr Abdul Haq, Ja¬ 
mal NaJi, Ibrahim Nasrallah, 
Hashem Gharaiebeh, Abdal¬ 
lah Radwan, Ilyas Farkoub, 
Salem Nahas, Ibrahim Absl, 
Hussein Juma' and Ibrahim 
Kbalil. 

• A senior-level workshop, 
."Applied Maikeiing", opens to¬ 
day, 8 February, at the Regency 
Palace Hotel, and will be con¬ 


ducted over u ten-week period, 
each Thursday morning, through 
12 April 1990. The programme 
will provide advanced marketing 
training for teachers of market¬ 
ing from the leading Community 
Colleges in Jordan. At the con¬ 
clusion of the workshop a formal 
certificate will be awarded to 
those who attend. 

The workshop will be under 
the direction of Mr. Mazin Sa- 
marrai, a professional in die 
field of marketing with many 
years of practical training and 
hands-on marketing experience. 
He is presently affiliated with 
the Middle East Trade Center in 
Amman. 

The agenda of the workshop 
follows the marketing curricu¬ 
lum established for Community 
Colleges by the Ministry of 
Higher Education. It meets the 
"training of trainers" requirement 
of the mission of the marketing 
section of the Private Services 
Development Project (PSDP), 
which is sponsoring the work- 


PSDP is staffed primarily by 
Jordanian professionals and sup¬ 
port personnel. Il is under the di¬ 
rection of the Ministry of Plan¬ 
ning and is funded by the United 
Slates Agency for International 
Development (USAID). 

• His Royal Highness Prince 
Ra'd ben Zaid will patronise a 
charitable medical day, which 
organised by the A1 Musiakbal. 
Club for the Physically Handi¬ 
capped on Friday in Jabel A1 
Hussein. President of the club 
Mohammed Sami Harzatlah 
said the Doctors Association will 
participate in the event through a 
medical team comprising: Dr 
Yousef O thru an, Dr Samir 
Faourl, Dr Badwai Badr an. Dr 
Fouad A1 Souri. Dr Mo¬ 
hammed Talafha, Dr Mo¬ 
hammed Sharaf, Dr Alyian 
Maghaira and Dr Ziad Subaih. 
Treatment and medicines will be 
free of charge to all citizens. 



Under the Patronage of His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan 

European Film Festival 
10 -17 February 1990 
Philadelphia Cinema, Jebal Amman * 




Saturday, 10 February 

• (By invitation only) 

Sunday, Il 1 February 
Monday, 12 February 
Tuesday; 13, February 

Wednesday; 14 February , 
Thursday, \ 5 February 
Friday, 16 February 
vSaturdqyi 17Febniary - 

; (Rums are inTKeir original iangii 

■- • fr • vv;’;' • i*-. - / trance is free 


, Long Live the Lady (Italy) . 

The big Blue (France) 

Oh the Black Hill (United Kingdom) 

SailorsDon't Cry (Belgium); ; 
The Pilot (F,R. Gemiatiy) ; 
•r.; /■ : . Birthday Town (Greece): ; 

' .. Bewitched Ldve (Spain) 1 : i 

f • ! LookingforEUeeti (Netherlands): j. 

ges and subtitled in English. FiJms jttart at S.OO pan. atid en- ; • 
’charge on ?first come flyst served basis;) :jy 
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Arabic music hits the airwaves 

Continued from page 6 


Von Suppc's "Light Cavalry 
Overture" sounded an arresting 
brass unison, and the strings lat¬ 
er achieved a rich G-string so¬ 
nority, where otherwise their 
sound was rather thin. Sugur 
Idris gave a delightful rendering 
of the "Minuet" theme of Bizet's 
"Arlcsicnnc Suite." Its final 
movement began with si bare¬ 
handed "Dabla"-stylc snare- 
drum, which really breathed life 
into the concert by ridding just a 
touch of wild abandon. 

"Fuheis" Group tor lire "revi¬ 
val of Heritage", originally es¬ 
tablished in 1982 by students of 
the government Institute of Mu¬ 
sic and Fine Arts, gave die sec¬ 
ond concert. Now they are an 
18-strong choir with a 10-piccc 
band who have built up u consid¬ 
erable repertoire of "niuashahat" 
anti other old Arabic songs. 
Their leading light is hue nisi, 
Sukhur I [alia, who succeeded in 
drawing I null rousing choruses 
and lender expression from the 
mixed voices. 

Of the Academy of Arab Mu¬ 
sic delegates who had filed into 
the from row, Tnreq Abdul Ha¬ 
kim of Saudi Arabia and Taw fit] 
A1 Ncinry of Jordan stood to re¬ 
ceive the acknowledgement of 
the full audience when their 
snugs were performed. 

1 lie second "Classical" Arabic 
group was that til' the Jordanian 


Musicians Association, which in 
spile of a rather thin budget, has 
since 1980 organised ensembles, 
concerts and lectures, promoting 
all types of music in Jordan. 
"Nagham ol Araby" includes 
many of the same musicians as 
Tuhe-is," but is generally a more 
m a Lure group, so the voices- 
particulurly those of the women - 
were capable of achieving a real¬ 
ly full choir sound thus facilitat¬ 
ing the execution of dramatic nu¬ 
ances. Careful attention had been 
paid to diction and interpretation 
by Mustafa Sha'asha, the leader. 

These incited the audience to 
progress from appreciative nod¬ 
ding and mouthing along with 
die words to creative clapping 
and loud appreciation of the so¬ 
los. Notable amongst these was 
At al Hindele (voice), Adel Sa¬ 
tanic (lute) and the plaintive, al¬ 
most weeping "nay" of Hassan al 
Fakir. 

The spirit of healthy enjoy¬ 
ment which [lcrvadcs audiences 
ut Arabic concerts is a hearten¬ 
ing reminder that this is a musi¬ 
cal uadi lion still very much alive 
- known and loved by the ordi¬ 
nary Jordanian. 

This Arab music week will 
end with a concert (Thursday 
Kill) given by the Secretary Gen¬ 
eral of the Executive Board of 
the A.A.M., die renowned Iraqi 
linenist Munir Bashir. 


Beckenbauer's World Cup squad 
faces two 'unknowns' 


People and Events 



FRANKFURT - In their World Cup preliminary group games in Milan this June Franz Beckenbauers 
German soccer squad will be playing Yugoslavia and two r unknowns' - die United Arab Emirates and Co¬ 
lombia. It will be the first lime that Germany has ever played either country, 

German team manager Franz Beckenbauer, who captained the 1974 World Cup-winning team, says Ms 
squad must feel duty bound to reach the last 16. The team's early season form will not he seen until 21 
February, when they play their next friendly game against France in Montpellier. France has failed to 
qualify for the World Cup in Italy. After this fixture the team with which "Kaiser Franz" will cross the 
Alps should be clear. I 

Captain Lothcr Matthaus, centre forward Jurgen Klinsmann and midfield ace Andreas Bretime won't nceJ 
to pack their bags. They arc all under contract to Inter Milan and can look forward to "home games' 
against Yugoslavia, the United Arab Emirates and Colombia. 


The Par 


By GARY LARSON 


Now litis B*d Is callsd iti* thagomizar... 
after (he lata Thag Simmons." 


"Well, no wonderl ....This ain't ihe place, 


Columbus discovert America 


"Well, hare comos Stanley now ■ ■ ■ Go “ 
Whot's ha caught THIS lime? 



Cypriot President George VassiUou addressing the opening 
session of the fifth Assembly of the Middle East Council of 
Churches. 3 


• The fifth assembly of the Mid¬ 
dle East Council of Churches 
(MECC) ended in Cyprus on 29 
January after $ix days of deliber¬ 
ations with a series of resolutions 
covering the situation in Leba¬ 
non, the Isracli-Palcstinian con¬ 
flict, Cyprus, Sudan, and matters 
related to church unity, including 
proposals for arriving at a com¬ 
mon date for Easter. 

The Assembly also elected the 
four MECC presidents, the gen¬ 
eral secretary, and the new Exec¬ 
utive Committee. The new Presi¬ 
dents arc His Holiness Ignitions 
I Zacca Iwas of the Syrian Or¬ 
thodox Church, and His Emi¬ 
nence Archbishop Youssef 
Khoury of the Maronite Church, 
His Beatitude Ignatious IV Ha- 
zim of the Eastern Orthodox 


Church of Antioch, and His 
Grace Bishop Samir Kafity of 
the Episcopal Church of Jerusa¬ 
lem and the Middle East were 
re-elected Presidents as well. Mr 
Gabriel Habib was re-elected 
General Secretary. His Holiness 
Karekin II, Caiholicos of the 
Armenian Orthodox Church of 
Cilicia, a President or the Coun¬ 
cil coming into this Assembly, 
was elected honourary President 
of ihe Council. 

It formally marked die mem¬ 
bership of the seven Catholic 
churches of the Middle East in 
the Council, thereby bringing 
the Oriental Orthodox, Eastern 
Orthodox, Catholic and Evan¬ 
gelical churches together in one 
ecu menial gathering for the first 
lime in 15 centuries. 



In Saqqarah there is still something to he found 


sSrttss aw- h « d a *<».» 

has practically remained untouched for more thin ?nnlf q h ° dLSCm >’ r . ed a which 





kan Zaman village has been opened at Safeway shop- 
5,8 centre and is attracting lots of kids and adults loo. 
loot °u rs arc ava il fl blc during morning hours. The vil- 
cJr n shape of a lent, will continue to be located at 

Safeway until 14 February. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty 
Queen Noor Al Hussein 

On the Occasion of the 12th Meeting of 

The Executive Board of the Arab 

Academy of Music 

and the 1st Arab Music Rostrum 

The National Music Conservatory/ 
Noor Al Hussein Foundation 

in cooperation with 

the french cultural centre 

VIOLIN DUO GERARD MAUPRfN and 
PIANIST ELSA MATOUK 

In concert 

Main Hall/Phlladelphla Hotel 
Friday 9 February 1990,8:00 p.m. 


What's on at the 
Marriott 

Valentine's Day Celebration in 
Al Walima Restaurant, Wednes¬ 
day 14 February. 

Wednesdays: Steak Special in 
the newly reopened Al Walima 
Restaurant. 

Thursdays: Mexican Night in 
Al Mansaf restaurant. Every¬ 
one's favourite Mexican dishes 
from chile con came to bunitos 
and fajitas, etc. 

Saturdays: Chinese Night in Al 
Mansaf. 

Sundays: The best of Italy: The 
Marriott's special Italian buffet 
with Fresh homemade pasta. 
ivkJrk 

Boeing 1989 sales and 
earnings 

Sales of $20,276 billion and 


earnings S97J million for 19X9 
were reported by Frank Slirontz, 
Boeing Chairman. These com¬ 
pared with S 16.962 billion and 
S6I4 million for 1988. 

Announced orders in 1989 for 
963 commercial transport air¬ 
craft valued ut S47.5 billion set a 
new dollar record for the fifth 
consecutive year. The 737, 757 
and 767 models again set new 
records in terms of number of 
aircraft ordered during a year. 

In December Boeing offered 
firm proposals for the 767-X 
which, if launched, will be des¬ 
ignated the 777. As currently 
configured, the 777 will be a 
widc-body twinjet filling a mar¬ 
ket segment between the 767- 
300 and 747-400. The proposed 
new jet transport would have a 
new wing and a wider fuselage 
than the 767 and could accom¬ 
modate seating arrangements 
from six to 10 abreast. If the air¬ 
plane is launched, initial deliver¬ 
ies are targeted for mid-1995. 

The Company's 1990 sales are 
projected to be in lhe$27-billion 
range. This increase in projected 
sales will result primarily from 
higher commercial aircraft deliv¬ 
eries and from some major de¬ 
fence and space programmes, 
such as the E-3 Airborne Warn¬ 
ing and Control System, CH-47 
helicopter, space station, A-6 re¬ 
wing and E-6 submarine com¬ 
munications aircraft. 


Artv^A. - Wanted f 1 : /V' 

torturous, talented arid fresh writers. Definitely •; 
w ex Perience required. Write wft|i details to: The • 
-V : editor, * r" . •.* 

P O Box 9313, Amman. ; f;; • 


■Xi . ,.r ? ' 


The Spanish Cultural Centre 

Annpiinoes the. start of an intensive Spanish lanauaae 
■ bourse. . •*; • . 

r- Duration of ihe course one and a half months for 
beginners. 

Starts op Tueaday Fab: 13.1990 and ends 
on; Saturday March 31, 1990. ..... 

Glasses; Saturdays, Tuesdays,! and Thursdays at the 
rate, of twp hours S day from 6: to 7 p;m. 

Reglstralion beglhs. Tuesday Feb. 6, 1990, 

Formoralnft^ call .the Spanish 

yX^[! r . ' V.'. ? > 1 ■■ 




[f^P Agenda 


Concerts 

• Noor Al Hussein Founda- 
uon s National Music Conserva¬ 
tory in co-operation with the 
French Cultural Centre presents 
the Duo Maupin (two violins) 
accompanied by Elsa Matouk 
in a concert bl Yaimouk Univer¬ 
sity theatre on Friday 9 February 
at 6:00 pm and al the Philadel¬ 
phia Hotel Saturday 10 February 
at 8:00 pm. The programme wifi 
include works by Vivaldi, Mo¬ 
zart and Dvorak. 

Films 

• The European Film Festival 
will start on Saturday 10 Febru¬ 
ary continuing everyday until 
Sunday 18 February. For details 
see advertisement in people pag¬ 
es and story on page 7. 

• Goethe Institute presents a 
video film "Scold before 
twelve", Thursday 8 February at 
5:00 pm. 

Trips 

Friends of Archaeology will or¬ 
ganise a trip to Tell Maqass lo¬ 
cated abouL four kilometres 
northwest of Aqaba. Meeting' 
point Aqaba's Miramar Hotel oh 
Friday 9 February at 10:00 am. 
Plan to stay ip Aqaba overnight. 


‘WedCocf^ 


• Nabila Zaki Hfjazeen to Jl?, 
had Jamil Sahawna 

# Abeer Abdo Madadha tp 
Mohammed Fqiez Al Quist 
•Amal ZeidanQtami to Im&d 
fouad Ayoub 

•Mima Aqleh Ometab to Mitf-. 
id Morels Ghatas 
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GUIDE is sponsored by 


T. V sots, Videos. Air Condition Units, Ventilating Fans. 
Tope Recorders. Washing Machines, Dryers, Radios 
and other Elec trice! Appliances. 

Ismail Bllbeisl and Co. 

King Hussein SI. Ter 638103/4 Meca 81. Td. 816439 

016457 


Programmes of Jordan Television from 10 to 16 February 


ENGLISH PROGRAMME 


SATURDAY 

8:50 - AnnEe McGuire: Lewis in 
love: Annie is worried about Lewis' 
mood swings and uncharacteristic 
behaviour until she correctly guesses 
that he has fallen in love. 

9:00 - Towards u Greener Jordan: 
Forests. 

9:30 • Classical music 
10:00 - News la English. 

10:20 - Feature film: Under Fire: 
Starring: Nick Nolle, Gene Hack- 
ninn luul Joanna Cassidy. Russel 
Price (nick Nolle), is a seasoned 

[ ilinto-journalist whose repot u linn 
or I’rilliunt war ]>lHolography is ex¬ 
ceeded only by his reputation for 
fearlessness. Price, along with sever¬ 
al of his colleagues, arc covering the 
war in Chad, The country is a mess 
and it's hard to tell the different fac¬ 
tions apart. While shooting photo¬ 
graphs, Price mas into on American 
mercenary he knows, Oates (Ed Har¬ 
ris). Both Itavc found themselves in 
the middle of the action, yet interest¬ 
ingly apart from it. 

SUNDAY 

9:30 - Who's the Boss? Two on a 
Hillbotvd: Fund-raising is the main 
theme of this episode. 

9:10 - Documentary. Space Flight, 
episode 3: One Giant Step: The sto¬ 
ry of Man's determination to place a 
man on the moon... a mission ac¬ 
complished in 1969.. and the mo¬ 
mentum it gave to the race in space. 
10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Game Set and Match. Epi¬ 
sode 4: A lugh-ranking civil servant 
in West Berlin is passing secrets to 
the East Samson mixes with the 
rich and powerful at a lavish Christ¬ 
mas party in Berlin. Someone there 
is practised in treachery,a nd it's 
Samson's job to hunt the traitor 
down. 

MONDAY 

8:30 • Empty Nesl: The friendship 
prevails in this episode when the 
Doctor’s secretary hits troubled wa¬ 
ters ai home. 

9:10 - Kane and Abel David Os¬ 
borne, whose political career and 
lies to Abel have long since ended, 
returns seeking to blackmail Abel 
with a record of all their nefarious 
dealings together. After Abel turns 
him away empty-handed, Kane finds 
another opportunity to incriminate 
his adversary; he buys Osborne's 
diary and brings about a federal in¬ 
dictment against Abel. Learning he 
has been dimed into helping his 
archenemy Kane attack Abel, Os¬ 
borne commits suicide. 

10:00 • News In English. 

10:20 • Midnight Caller: "Evil Is 
Live," Pan two: Robin holds Debbie 
hostage in order to get lock KeUian. 

TUESDAY 

8:30 - Mr Belvedere: Mr Belve¬ 
dere, the experienced British butler, 
attempts m enter the world of fame 
by publishing a book about George’s 
family. 

9:20 • Mother Love: Pan three: The 

K rlice investigates the murder of 
util., which complicated the lives 
of all concerned. 

K0:00 - News In English. 

10:20 - Hunter. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 - The Nutt House: Suites lies 
and Video Tape*. Aiming at more 
publicity, Mr Targiitton invites the 
President of the United Stales to vis- 
iiThe Nutt House. 

9:10 - Documentary: Natural 

20 THE STAR 



Thirtysomething, Friday 9:10 

World - Night Hunters: From the 
bleak arctic tundra to the heat of the 
Arizona desert, there's hardly a habi¬ 
tat in the world that hasn't been con¬ 
quered by the owl. "(his fascinating 
documcnlwy looks at a variety of 
owls In (heir natural habitats, inves¬ 
tigating how they have adapted to 
sonic cxiranrdinnry environments. 
10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 - A special two-part dramati¬ 
zation on the life of South African 
black nationalist leader Nelson 
Mandella. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 • A Different World: Instead 
of spending Thanks Giving Day 
with their families, the students de¬ 
cide to improvise! 

9:10-Basketball. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 • Feature film: Pancbo 
Barnes - Starring Valeric BeriinelU, 
Ted Wass, lames Stephens and Cyn¬ 
thia Harris: Pancho Barents was a 
legend in her own lime. She set a 
number of world records. The lead¬ 
ership and support she gave early 
test pilots may have been even more 
significant than her numerous 
records. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - Coach: A story of friendship 
and loyally... 

9:10 - Thlrtysomelhing: Elliot's 
dad - Elliot is faced to re-evaluate 
himself as a man when his father, 
Charlie, arrives for a visit. He dis¬ 
covers he has high blood pressure 
the same day his father arrives. 

They have dinner that night with El¬ 
liot's sister's family, an unhappy af¬ 
fair because his sister cannot forgive 
Charlie for deserting them as chil¬ 
dren and making promises he never 
kept. She warns Elliot to 'steer 
clear', but Elliot needs his father at 
this troubled time in his life and 
docs not listen. 

10:00 • News In English. 

10:20 • First Among Equals. Epi¬ 
sode 7: Charles Seymour's invited to 
speak from the Front Bench against, 
sections of the Finance Bill. 

On his way to Westminister for the 
vital debate, Charles unexpectedly 
spots his wife Fiona entering a res¬ 
taurant on the other side of the 
street. 

FRENCH PROGRAMME 
SATURDAY 

5 :00 • Le grand whlqulera: A va¬ 
riety programme by Jacques Chan- 
•\ h* 8 ghests for this 

week- Mrehel Leeb, Robert Hosscin 
and Michelle Grand. 

7:00 * News In French. 

7tlS - Sauvage et Beau. A docu- 
m»taiy looking it the wild life in 
Africa. 1 : . 



■i. . •• l.; k.. 




SUNDAY 

5:50 - Tel Pere Tel Fils: A comedy 
series. Was Rene unnecessarily con¬ 
cerned about his absent son in a sa¬ 
fari or was there a reason for his 
fears? 

6:15 • L'ecole des fans: A pro- 

J ramme for children by Jacques 
acques Martin. This week's guest 
Gerard Lenorman. 

7:00 - News In French 

7:15 • Aujourd’hul en France: A 

cultural magazine. 

MONDAY 

6:00 - Arsene Lupin Joue et Pred: 

A new drama series starring Jean 
Claude Brialy as the notorious thief 
whose name suddenly appears in the 
newspapers linked with a dreadftjl 
crime/murder. 

7:00 - News In French 

zlne Th * WMk,y Sp ° rl8 Maga " 

TUESDAY 

5:45 - Lucifer/6: A programme for 
children. 

6:10 - Des Chlffres et Des Lettres: 

A game show. 

6:30 - L'Appart: A comedy series. 

7:00 • News in French. 

7:15 - Aqjourd'hul en Jordanle: A 
local magazine by Saleh Madi. 

WEDNESDAY 

6:00 - Quand la Chine s'eveiller ai 
4: A documentary. In this last epi¬ 
sode about China the programme 
follows the modem development in 
China especially in the economic 
Field. 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:14 - French Varieties. 

THURSDAY 

6:10-Tel Pere Tel Fils: A comedy 
senes. 

6:35 - La Chance Aux Chanson: A 
variety programme by Pascal Sov¬ 
ran. 

7iOO ■ News In French. 

7:15 - Contact Magazine Looks at 
two subjects: Abdel Kadder Fairah 
an Algerian artist who was able to 
prove his talent and creativity in the 
held of decorations. And the great 
tragedy of the Della looks at thief- 

*.1* S”* P “ pte Wm * “ 

FRIDAY 

4:40 - Des ChHTres et Des'Lettres- 
A game show. . . 

Systems Rlbadlek: A 

rrench play about the ploys and con¬ 
spiracies a jealous wife has to do to 
win back her husband. 

7:00-News In French. 

7:15 - Le Feu Pas Pour Lfes f 
Hommes: A documentary .'i 
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Teri Garr : 

Amazing, versatile 

EDITOR’S NOTE : with a - y -;- — _ 

role in Mel Brooks' wacky 

"Young Frankenstein." Teri 

Garr emerged as a Film ac- lv' • *, 

tress of amazing versatility. iW 

She has demonstrated that ■fr vNfc ^ 

she can play comedy ("Oh, (V V 

God I"), adventure ("The flu 1 „ Jr ' ^TT ' ’I 

Black Stallion") science fio- W \ ^ r jl i 

lion ("Close encounters of 

the Third Kind") and drama 

("After Hours") with equal ' > 

Bom In Hollywood to an ac- 
tor and a dancer, Teri first 
aimed fa a dancing career. 

In fact, you can see her in (W \§aCi.:V,u. 

the chorus of the 1964 Elvis ^ 

Presley musical "Viva Las 'V '■ ' 

Vegas." But she turned to 

drama and made her film de- f " 

but in “The Conversation," Irf/A.; 

which staned Gene Hack- \Y j .I'.ri ' 

man. - 

Garr recently played oppo¬ 
site Hackman in "Full Moon in Blue Water." Filmed entirely in Texas. 
She ia also appearing opposite Richard Dreyfuss in "Let It Ride." 

Q: There is a Texan philosophy, that males arc vciy male and the fe¬ 
males have a mind of their own, loo. 

A: Yes, but they are not subservient to the men, but the men care 
about driving their trucks and their women. The women just care 
about looking good Tor their men. This character that I did, she had 
heard of feminism, or she thought that maybe she would just hang ia 
there a liule longer before she would settle down. 

That was a line I added, because it wasn't in the script. I thought if she 
didn't demand one thing from this man, she's a noodle. 

Q: Is waking with Gene Hackman an education? 

A: Yes. He's a great actor. I worked with him before, years ago, in 
"Tire Conversation," Frances Coppola’s movie. I had one scene in that. 
Of course, it was much different then. He had just won the Academy 
Award for ’The French Connection" and it was my Fust job. Il wsj 
really my first job in a movie. In the same year, I did "Young Franken¬ 
stein," and I really got my name on the jxister. 

Q: He is a very generous actor, is he not? Willing to take time lo work 
with people, would you say? 

A: Well, we had two weeks of rehearsal before the shooting started. 
He was in that way generous, showing up and being there, Everybody 
was putting in their two cents worth. It whs just great. I know a lot of 
actors don’t want to do that. 

The best thing that he does is really be such a great actor who is al¬ 
ways there. You look in someone's eyes, and it goes in deep; he is not 
just a surface character. Ho has got some depth. i 

It is a stupid metaphor, but if you play tennis with someone who reuly 
can play well, you hit the boll so much tatter and think, “Gee, F« , 
pretty good," When someone is just not good, it's hod, like geUicg 
blood out of a turnip. 

Q: And Burgess Meredith? 

A: Burgess Meredith, the best. "Buz/.." I got to be great friends with 
him on this movie. Hc'a wonderful. He has great stories abolit his uk 
He is fabulous. The Group Theatre and all those plays he v/as in, aoa 
living in Paris with Pnulcttc Goddard and being friends with Pic* 5 ”' I , 
was just picking his brain every minute to find out stuff. He is s® 11 
great actor and a nice guv. 

Q: A fun location, would you sny7 .. 

A: It was okay, if you like Texas. No Texas is good. Il Is very hunw 
there in August, and it was hot. I rememtar that about it, but it if 
a different tiling than big UTban cities. It is n lot of mini-mall* *» 
driving around for hours in cars. The jtcoplc are different bccau# 0 
It gives you a lot of time to think. 

Q: But aren't you glad you're a California girl? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Do you consider yourself a character actress, as many young ac® 0 
do? 

Q: I guess I do. I figure all acting is character acting. I certainly do 
want to play myself in anything. First of all, I don't know who 1 su¬ 
spend so much money on psychiatrists... no, I am just kidding- - •_ 

1 figure that all the parts are different, and whenever I got a part, 1 *T 
arate myself as far back as I can to look at the character. I know 
of actors say that I got aa much out of myself as I can. I tnm* 
comes naturally, because you are the paint brush, you are the cmsjrj 
u doing it. This all sounds so pretentious, sometimes. I do cottf»» ■ 
acting character acting. ; '. _ 

I have another movie coming out with John Lithgow apd Kg 
Quaid, where l murder my husband, then I try to blame it on ™l ™ ~ 
“ a character that, thank God. 1 am not. ; 

y: What a nch role, a mass murderer. ;-. 

™. V 1, *e woman who retaliates. The husband is very 
and he philanders and he goes to the track, and he beals i^ , - 
brutal murder, T just close the freezer doorjfld 
open it. The next morning, it’s unfortunate. . . JjL habit .' 

w ° I ^ n 8 much as you would like to, of 


r»« .l V “/‘"e mo glass is enuei L 

r__ l oan say I have been so luqky to h«V*. ] 4 ' ; 

an Ider tii®t I started out as a danpOr and |;W® 1 j^^ , >;:. 

• r B S. would juat settle for being an acWjJ^.tv 

that got me noticed, got roeson)4 





Algerian . 641271/2 

Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy.674750 

Bahrain. 664148 

Belgian .675683 

Canadian.666124 

Chilean. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons.642653 

Czechoslovakian .665105 

Danish Consulate Oen.G22324 

Finnish Consulate.623443 

French.641273/4 

German... 641351 

German D.R.819351/2 

Greek.672331 

Hungarian.674916 

Indian.637262 

Iraqi . 639331 

Italian .638185 

Consulate Gen. Ireland.. 630878 

Japanese.672486/7 

Yugoslavian.665107 

Kuwaiti...675135/8 

Libyan.666118 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan.641451 

Netherlands.637967/625165 

Indonesian. .828911 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Consul are .637164 

Pakistani...622787 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Phillipincs. 645161 

Polish. 637153 

Qatar.644331/2 

Romanian .667738 

Saudi Arabian. 814154 

South Korean.660745/6 

Spanish .622140 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish .669177/9 

Swiss.686416/7 

Syrian. 641076 

Tunisian.674307/8 

Turkish .641251 

United Arab Emirates.644369 

United Kingdom.823100 

United Stales of America.. 644371 

H S , SR .641158 

Delegation of the EEC.668191 

UN DP.668171/7 

UNRWA . 669194/8 

Far East Com. off. (Taiwan). 

ion, of Sri Lanka. 645312 



Arab A, r Cargo.674191/95 

^ ro c n ° l .641510 

f™ cc .666055/667825 

™ r J nd » .675888/9 

^. L fT ka .655377/651799 

{"E 0 **? Airlines.669068 

J™ " in 8 f v .894484 

Ausirahan Airnne.637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

“nush Airways. 641410 

f^T ie Q A, r liT1Cfi . 637380 

&^ C,riC . 624363 

A,r r.. 630011 

SJnP A,rli nes.662141/678321 

C Al . r .653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines.639295 

.637827/644036 

. 628596/628598 

K Uf^ LmCS . 630879 

lyuwaui Airlines. 630144 

Lrfff Arab AirIinc * •••• 643831/2 

Ki!!frSic';;;;;;;;;. 670155 

Cfcr-:'.641430/655447 

|j^^i’an < Airi^' ,, ';.. i 604649 


SIS 

Swiss Alr A,) . 642943 

Syrian Ai". 629831 

A - -":. 604649 

T SuhAlrr A * rllnc . 623430 

..659102 

. 628175' 

A»rlmes............ 6049ll 




Cultural centres 

Royal Cultural Cenue.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

Bnhsh Council.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Gocihc Institute. 641991 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre .. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre. 665195 

Hussein Youth CiL y.667181/5 

Y.W.M.A... 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 63711! 

Univ. of Jordan Library..,. 834555 



Shnkhsshir. 66S95 g 

Al-J*ba] .606669 

..665161/665153 

Al-Labadi .BI3554 

National.639197/8 

^bo. 816792 

E el ”v-:. 605501 

Kabbit Amman. 672424 

A !"? im:i1 .«986l 

AI-Sumer.771707 

Saleliic.625767/621471 

3, . ar .. 

Jg". 671931 

. 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Abu Dogge.644642/6-14906 

Amin Jarrar (Avis). 670498 

Amman. 666327 

Arabian.641350 

Avis-Jarrur.08/51000 

budget .604230 

Uc ‘as. 669970 

Diram .6606Q1 

Euro]X'ar.601350/80 

General Services.674100 

Gulf.. 660902 


n<s 



Cinemas 

£°. nc . ord . 677420 

A“ nbow . 625155 

. 675573 

Plaza. 674111 

Philadelphia.. 634 l4 4 

Nl J° um .675571 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports City.667181 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal Shooting Club. 736572 

Royal Chess Club. 673713 


tyfcnAlj, 


3 Airport (08)532iQQ ^ 


Algeria.213 

Argentina.54 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia. 61 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.43 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain.973 

Belgium.32 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil. -55 

Rio do Janeiro 21 
Brazitla61 

Bulgaria.359 

Sofia 2 

Canada.... 1 

Ottawa 613 

Chile.. 56 

Santiago 2 

Cyprus. 357 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia........!.;.42 

Prague 2 , 

Denmark ..;-45 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador,-..... j 593 

_ Quito2. . . 

Egypt.... 

Cairo2'''-j .* - 

Eire;.. v--v -. >■............. -.^53 

■Dubliii l : •; - 
Cork 2i 

■FirilEuicf--;-35? f 
vHclsntklO " 1 : .tJw ; 

Frattcq•-r t- ■ - «»'; •• • r ”4 

’.1 :::i 'tX:0^ 'ii' 



Amman 

Philadelphia. 663100 

Murnoil. 660100 

R c e cnc y. 6 f.untRi 

Jcmsnlem . 6650)4 

Imcrcomincmal... 64136] 

Ambassador. 665] 86 

Commudors .665181 

Middle East. 667150 

Grand Palace.661121 

..661114 

International. 841712 

San Rock.8l38oI 

Alia Gateway.(08) 51fXK) 

A Rira . 815071 

pla/a .674111 

Aqabu 

Holiday . .2-126 

Al-Manur. 4341 

Al-Ca/.ar. 4131 

Cural Beach .3521 

Aquamarina . .4333 

Aqaba .2056 


Emergencies 

Amman govcmorale.91228 

Animan Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid. 271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.193,775111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid,, . 63034J 

Hlood Bank. 775121 

Civil Defence rcsucc. 630341 

Police rescue. 621111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info.<08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medicul Centre... 813813 

Khaledi Mmernitiiy.644281/6 

Aklcli MMcmiiy.642441/2 

Juba] Amman Maternity... 642362 

Mullins. J. An 1111 an. 636141 

Palestine, .Sluneisiuii.664171/4 

Shmeisimi llnspiliil. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muasher Hospital. 667227/9 

The Islamic. Akluli.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Ahduli. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Midiajrecn.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Aslirafiuh....775111/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital. 674155 

(icncral 

Jordan Televisiun.77311/19 

Radio Jnrdnn.774111/19 

Ministry ofTourism. 642311 

Hotel complaints. 605800 

Price cumplnints. 661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service.623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630X91 


Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG). 49 

Bonn 288 

Greece.30 

Aihens/Pirsous I 

India. 91 

Banglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with 1 A3,4^,6,7, & 8. 

Indonesia. 62 

Jakarta 21 

Italy.....39 

Rome 6 

Iraq.964 

Baghdad 1 

Japan..81 

Tokyo 3 

Kenya.1.254 

Nairobi 2 

Kuwait..965 

Korea. 82 

Seoul 2 

Libya.....218 

" Tripoli 21 

1 Lebanon... 961 

Beiruti 

. Malaysia....... 60 

'-Kuala Lumpur 3.:! 

Mexico.... 52 

MftxicoCiiy5" ' 

. ■! Morocco. 212! 

,'! Fa6-.Vi- V;/•' ... 

- Kflbal?-.. ■r.iv-'.*-. 

Neath crlands .............31 . 

I- "'j'A. 1 ': J: 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen.. 057 

AlBayda 6 
Hodeidah 3 

Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria.234 

Lagos 1 

Norway....... 47 

Oslo 2 

Oman.. 

Pakistan.. 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindi/Islamabad 51 

Paraguay. 595 

Asuncion 54 

Peru.. 

Lima 14 

Philippines. 63 

Manila 2 

Poland.. 

Warsaw 22 

g fl u»r. 974 

omania,.. 40 ' 

Bucharest 0 

Saudi Arabia.;.966 

Al-khobar 3 

AI-Madina4 i 

Dammam 3' 

Jeddah 2 ’ 

Mecca 2 • 

■ Riyadh 1 

Spain..'... 34 1 

Barcelona 3 
Madrid 1 


IliWIlifpTffSilli 


Folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
mosaics from Madabn and Jcrash 
£llh to 18th centuries). The Roman 
Theatre, Amman. Opening hours: 9 
a.m. - 5 p.m. year round. Tel 
651760. 

Jordan Archaeological Museum: 
Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al- 
Qaia (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m -5 p.m.). Closed Tues¬ 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con¬ 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics. and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Onentalisi artists. Muntazah. Jabal 
Wclbdeh. Hours 10 a.m. - 1:30p.m. 
CloscdTucsdays.Tcl. 630128. 



St. Joseph Church: (RomanCmh- 
olic) Jabal Amman.Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Cutlinlit) Jabal Wclbdeh. 
Tel. 637440. 

Delu Salle Church: (RomanCath¬ 
olic) Jabal Hussein.Tel. 661757. 

Terrusunta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Wclhdcli, miss in 
Italian every Saturday ni S:3Up.m. 
Tel.62236h. 

Church of the Annunciation; 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali. Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer: Jnbal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlam Church: (Syrian 
Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. £2798 1 


Church of the Good Shephcred: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
SummaqTcl. 811295. 


Marbella 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka. 

Colombo 1 

Sudan. 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden.. 

Stockholm 8 

Syria.. 

Damascus 11 

Taiwan... 

Taipei 2 

Thailand.. 

Bangkok 2 

Tunisia.. 

Tunis 1 

Turkey....... 

Ankara 41 
Istanbul 1 

UAE.... 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Aim an 6 
Al Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl52 
Ras al Khaim ah 77 
Sharjah 6 

Umm Al Quwain 6 

uk;... 

London 1 

Urugpay... 

Montovldeo 2 

USA...• 

Now York.212/718 
Washington 202 .• 

ussr...;._.„... 

Moscow 095 

Vono 7 .uela,..i....j.. 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia....... 




































































































































































Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 Reduction of 
a kind 

7 Give ground 
11 Machine part 

14 In — and out 
the other 

15 River to the 
Caspian 

16 “Lion of God" 

17 — Nevada 
16 Hoarfrost 

19 Soaame 

20 Ms. Millay 

21 RelnlorcB 
24 you go 

again" 

26 Papas 

27 Street show 
30 Black cuckoo 

32 Small amount 

33 Desert wear 

34 Sew 

37 Harvest 
40 Shine 
42 Surface 
measure 


44 Mailed 

45 Lower 

47 Language: 
abbr. 

4B Mouaer 

50 Deprive 
un)ust1y 

61 Hose material 

63 State of Brazil 

66 "The Man 
Who - Be 
King” 

67 Crowds with 
homes 

60 Some 
accounts 

64 — room 

66 In the paet 

66 Sum 

68 Nettle 

89 Fragrance 

70 Afr. river 

71 Rds. 

72 BAR word 

73 Car bombe? 


linn ummm iia 

■■■■■■ ■■■■ mum 

■■■■■■ ■■■■-IBB 

MUM ■!■■ ■■■ 

win 

"SLWiB 

mmu mm '■■■ ■■ 
■IHlHIHHi 
ijiii ml 


aaaa 


t'ISBfl Tribune Media Sonlces, Inc. 
All Right* Reiarved 


DOWN 


1 Rambler 

2 Arthurian lady 

3 Auxiliary veib 

4 Fill with gas 

6 Sailor 
8 Delate 

7 Modem 
B PA port 

B Condemn 

10 Wrll against a 
debtor 

11 Churches 

12 Foreigner 

13 Pooh'e creator 

22 Handler 

23 Treatise 

26 Command old 
style 

27 Taltora 
26 Fil 

29 Certain 
tickets 

31 Irving’s Crane 
36 TV's Da neon 


36 "For - a Jolly 
good...” 

36 Nuncupative 

39 Fountain 

41 Step 

43 Enclosure 

48 Alley 
competitors 

49 No-noa 

62 Expressions 

63 — Becker 

64 Forestall 

66 Manner of 
handling 

68 Destroy 

69 Rellgloua 
Image 

61 Hick 

62 Indigo 
ytelder 

63 Depots: abbr. 

67 Insane 


LJUfclUUU UULJU UUU 
UUL 1 LJUU UULJLJ UUU 
ULJUULJU UUUU UUU 
LiUUtl UUUUUUUUUU 
uuuuu uuuuu 

UUUUU UUU UUU 

UUU uuuuuu uuuu 
UUUUUUU uuuuuuu 
CJULlfcJ uuuuuu UUU 
UUU UUU uuuuu 
uljuliii uuuuu 
UUUUUU uuuu uuuu 
UUU uuuu uuuuuu 
UUU uuuu uuuuuu 
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Sports Hall of Shame 


by Nash & Zullo 


■UO 


TV4.S&!* SPRIVJ6 


*uSSCSS£p-' NA '««« , 

As JUf: Z95-FGOND 0UM&) lpapph I 

tWE players I 

OUTFIELDER. SAM 6YRD AmiStzupr 1 

, 1 & PBRKWSy WHO WMwSSSS* I 


8. Kudrin iU-8.i v S. Con- 
qu«t (England), Lloyds Bank 
f? 8 *', Kudrin needed 

to win this diagram as White 
(to move) to keep In conten- 

[Ji OI \s2 r - h,s BMndmaster title 
j). the annual Lloyds Bank 

HoJeL* WhftL “ri l o he P fttk : line 

hut rhi. i. ,te *• a Pawn down. 

rhLK j* mor e than offset by 

game k amped and P^iv'e 

„5TTS: found th e right plan, 
won the game, and is now 
Orand Master Kudrin. Can 
jou do as well ? n 


Chess solution 


9d—d .‘a x’j r xn 

I &*! 

i? naom JSSS S«"LW* 






JEANE DIXON’S 






ARIES (21 March - 19 April): Take a temporary job if you caimoi find 
the full-time position you want. You could loam something. Joining clubs 
helps you make contacts. Speaking a foreign language comes in handy 
Quick decisions are necessary when you deal with influential people. A 
close friend’s advice is worth following. Your finances may need au®. 
don. A surprise could have a startling effect on your future. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): A hobby could turn into a real money¬ 
maker. Seek experts' advice. A change of lifestyle will give you great® 
energy. Straighten out a personnel problem as quickly as possible. Ro¬ 
mance could prove baffling. Your energy may rise and fall in concert with 
your enthusiasm. Strive for a belter balance between work and play. Bt 
sensitive to other people's feelings. Share your ideas with those who can 
help. 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 June ): Indulge a love for travel and make money, 
tool Visit an old friend who can furnish you with the names of contacts 
or new business leads. Offer this person a finder's fee. Choose your worth 
carefully when discussing sensitive issues. Use your family ties to belt® 
advantage. Review all your options before making plans. Write to friends. 
Love will reign supreme this week. 

CANCER (21 June - 22 July): Friends will pitch in if you run out of 
steam. Dwelling on a disappointment or sorrowful occurrence could dis¬ 
tract you from work. Be more philosophical. Better days lie just ahead! A 
spontaneous discussion could lead to greater rapport with an influential 
member of the opposite sex. You need to set some specific goals for your¬ 
self. Others are eager to follow where you lead. 

LEO (23 July • 22 Aug): Something or someone could slop you from 
carrying out your plans. Hot words and hasty actions can spell trouble. 
Take a deep breath and curb your anger. Work is excellent therapy for 
"the blues." Unexpected developments are featured this week. Being flex¬ 
ible will help you through a rough period. Your business plans arc strong¬ 
ly influenced by distant events. Doublecheck someone's figures. 

VIRGO (23 Aug. - 22 Sepu): One of your plans could succeed far be¬ 
yond your fondest dreams. Strike a bargain in order to obtain your heart's 
desire. An excellent evening for romance and happy pastimes, Stroll 
down Memory Lane. Take a trip for either business or pleasure - the re¬ 
sult will astound you. Fascinating new friendships lead to romance or 


LIBRA (23 Sept. - 22 Oct.): You need to be more prudent than usual in 
your financial dealings this month. Someone may attempt to pull the wool 
over your eyes. A lack of sleep could undermine your health. Do some se¬ 
rious thinking about your career. Conventional methods will work best in 
business. Act on your own ideas even if it would be easier to go alon§ 
with the crowd. Pursue romance. 

SCORPIO (23 Oct. - 21 Nov.) Look your best. Your loved ones nuk* 
great claims on your time and energy. They need to lcam new values. 
This is no lime to gamble with your money or emotions. Avoid all fonru 
of gambling this week and make a special effort to be nicer to fanuly 
members. Release nervous energy through exercise. Travel enjoys highly 
favourable influences. Contact old friends. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov, - 21 Dec.): Concentrate on building strong* 
relationships. Do not antagonise thoso you will need on your team. Busi- 
ness entertainment will pay off handsomely. Ask the bank to raise yow 
credit lute. Your instincts about new people and situations arc right oo 
target. Share your thoughts with dial special someone. Your power* ot 
concentrauon are high. Tackle a project requiring precision. 

CAPRICORN (22 Dec. -19 Jan.): You are moving into posilion to rn*j* 
a remarkable comeback at work. Follow your heart. Something you haw 

, held in reserve should be released. Financial worries subside. ^ 
car in good repair. Clianges are in the works at both the office and horn 
Someone applauds your decisions. Study your spending patterns beioie 
vamping the family budget. Romance keeps you guessmg. 

AQUARIUS (20 Jan. -18 Feb.): Take advantage of an unusual epped^ 
ty. Be more affectionate. Time is on your side where a paicnt-cnufl . _ 
flici is concerned. Strengthen a promising alliance. Spend more evernny 
with your family. New workplans oanbe put into operation. Rely on 7” 
intuiuon when dealing with personal matters. A lack of co-operao"! , 
home could lead to some tense moments. Extend the olivfr brORph. 

PISCES (19 Feb. - 20 March); Focus on your long-term goals- 
er helps bring important records, up to date. A child or friend 
encouragement. Tiy to .arrange your Work schedule to suit your 
ter. The emphasis now is on making more money, Overseasi ponW^j 
the solution to a career or financial problem. Events beyondyoin 
could set off fireworks in the romance department- ’• 

THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN: are.friendly and outgoing butbL... ^ 
ble of sulking When they do not get their Way. Thoy are 
P®" 1 ° f ^ gT0U P > They dislike-being alorie and constantly seek ne 
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